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George Cooke and His Paintings 


Atston 


all the colorful itinerants the mid 19th century—the 
the pioneer, the book agent, the peddler, the ad- 
venturer—the artist was the most courageous. His commodity was 
not necessity. had create the demand before could paint 
his way. 

George Cooke followed the mandate. “Whatever city town 
shall enter, enquire who worthy; and there abide till 
thence.” Often letters introduction were presented with 
suavity manner and pleasing urbanity. 

His discrimination was elevating but not unkind, “Be gentle 
and polite all, but intmiate with few,” advised his brother, 
“and let them well chosen, intellectual and practical 
Again find his credo and self analysis, not aristocrat, 
and think myself better than the man who knows how 
plough and live but mnid would never elevated 
such associations. should not seek such for bosom friend, 
however, might respect his 

Cooke’s appeal naturally found response among the wealthy 
who could afford honorific amenities. satisfied patron meant 
multiplication orders within the family and entree other 
opulent households. 

The inevitable line that tied one commission another becomes 
manifest the extant letters the Bryan family Mt. Zion, 


*Mrs. Charles Murray Rudulph (Vassar, 1909), native Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, instigated the restoration the portraits George Cooke 
George Washington and Henry Clay the University Alabama. She 
has compiled checklist the known works artist George Cooke, 
file the Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, and Mariners’ Museum, 
Newport News, Virginia. 

Descriptive Catalogue Paintings the Gallery Daniel Pratt, 
Prattvilie, Alabama, Together with memoir George Cooke, Artist 
(Prattville, 1853), 28. This pamphlet pages. The Memoir writ- 
ten the Rev. Charles Cooke, Pittsburgh, Pa., brother George, and 
published was first the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 1849. 
cited Descriptive Catalogue and Memoir. 
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They vivify the opus operatum and, furthermore, bring 
scene alive. The persons involved are Joseph Bryan, Georgian 
who eschewed even the semblance dishonor; his two daughters 
who willed perpetuate father’s likeness, their own expense; 
the eager artist, Cooke, who discerned the folly being ruled 
appearance, and, undaunted, furthered the plan with his presence. 
Vanity, knew, invariably, took his part consumate profit- 
able order. 

Mrs. Henry Harford Cumming Augusta, Georgia, wife 
young lawyer, and her six year old daughter, Emily, sat Cooke, 
May, 1840. painted oval canvas and picked the rounding 
line easy embrace mother and child, their round neck 
dresses. paisley scarf thrown gracefully around the mother’s 
shoulders enhances the beauty refined face that rests gently 
the head her daughter, also lovely look upon. 

The painting was particularly pleasing the Cummings, 
much that they desired portrait, from Mr. Cooke’s brush, 
Joseph Bryan, Mrs. Cumming’s father. 

early May, 1840, Mrs. Cumming wrote her father, Mt. 
Zion, that Mr. and Mrs. Cooke were coming paint Mr. 
Bryan Mr. Cumming’s expense. There was unforseen opposition. 
Mr. Bryan, the time, and $5,000 debt his brother, wished 
part plan that would fritter away money, 


understand from your late communication that may expect 
Mr. and Mrs. Cook [sic] with shortly. shall glad see them 
your friends [hospitality was ingrain] and anything promote 
their interest comfort while they may find convenient pleasant 
remain here, except the special object which hear the induce- 
ment that brings them up. would afford pleasure gratify you 
and the other members the family anything that could con- 
scientiously but really feel could not this time when 
such heavy claims are hanging over take the amount necessary 
apply any use that not indispensable and the expense 
being paid any other person out the question. 


The author wishes express gratitude Mr. John Shaw Billings, 
Augusta, Ga., distinguished descendant the Bryan family, for his 
generous permission publish these manuscript letters. 
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There was relinquishment ‘Pa’s” resistance, communicated 
Maria Julia: 


Pa’s views with regard his debt have become morbid. said 
that was quite sure that allowed his portrait taken that 
Uncle would say himself, ‘He had better employ the money spent 
that way defraying his debt me.’ 

[The day decision arrived, the letter June 1840, from 
Maria Julia Mr. and Mrs. Cook arrived and their com- 
ing occasioned much surprise, for had concluded that you had 
fairly given the contest with: and that should not see them 
all. was very much disinclined and almost unamiable about it. 
However, Mr. Cook was very decided about it, went about all his 
preparations very quietly, had his easel made and even got his palette 
arranged with the colours needed and took his seat. last sat 
down and commenced operations and has finally become recon- 
ciled the infliction endurance. 

wish had been his best looks when was taken. think 
the likeness striking, particularly the upper part the picture. 
Indeed, think Mr. Cook happy having caught the resemblance 
that have wished very much have one taken for myself, but 
absolutely refuses sit which think very unkind, could not 
spend any way satisfactorily myself. But 

never thinks his children, however old they might be, are com- 
petent the difficult task self-government. The portrait taken 
-with one arm over chair, and the other his bosom, very common 
posture, you know, with 

Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Pence and Jane Armour have called see 
Mrs. Cook. They both appear enjoy themselves and like them 
very much. John Mtichell was here the other day, drunk, and 
took the portrait and set out before him and said, that?’ 
‘It’s obliged old Joe Bryan,’ said Mitchell. Everyone who has 
seen considers the likeness Dr. Hanes who was here Saturday 
thinks one the best. Mrs. Cook sends her love you and 
Mr. Cook says must tell you that much obliged you for 
sending him here. 


There mention the letters the second portrait Mr. 
Bryan, holding his spectacles one hand and Bible the 
other, nor the portrait sprightly Maria her pretty tucked 
basque and sheer collar fastened with cross, but one rejoices 
that Maria, well Julia, had her way. “One the best” im- 
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plies that several portraits were painted Cooke’s fortnight, 
from June the 24, 1841. 

Diversion, usually, escape from monotonous routine; with 
Cooke painting was recreation supreme. The lines Shee ex- 
pressed his creative passion: 


“My life’s employment and leisure’s charm 
soul’s first choice, fancy’s early flame; 
chance fortune and hopes fame.” 


Time and overtime work resulted impressive number 
paintings. Among the eight discovered Alabama, two are 
heroic size, “George. Washington” and “Henry Clay.” Other 
paintings have been located Kansas, Oklahoma, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, with Georgia own- 
ing generous share. 

The portrait Ignatius Alfonso Few (1798-1845), signed 
“G. 1841,” hangs the wall Emory University Library 
Emory University that founded Oxford. Eight have been 
located Atlanta, two Savannah, seven Augusta, ten 
Athens (paintings and portraits included), and others belonging 
Georgia, with only the titles Toccoa Falls,” 
painted 1841, “Landing Columbus,” and “Captivity Israel,” 
the latter two having been purchased Chancellor Lips- 
comb, “Moses Rendering Thanks the Destruction the 
Egyptians the Red Sea,” sold Augusta, July, Twenty- 
one portraits were painted Columbus, Georgia, before January, 
1842.° There was response advertisement the Ledger- 
Enquirer, and the Columbus Museum Arts and Crafts owns 
none, but attributions are the range possibility. 

Who was this man who arrived American towns and villages 
with paints, canvas, and wife inspire commissions, the chagrin 
resident artists? From whence came this gifted artist who found 
enthusiastic patronage Georgia, and, few limited years, 
embellished halls and homes with paintings? 


The Standard (Richmond, Virginia), October 1881. 
Ibid. 
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turn felt the spell Georgia and yearned make Athens 
his permanent home. The desire was never realized, but, almost 
consummation the living wish, after his death, Athens 
became Cooke shrine. Certain treasures escape the fate migra- 
tion which frequently scatters paintings. There permanency 
five Cooke relics, gifts the University Georgia: his sketch 
book, his passport, the famed “Interior St. Peter’s, Rome,” the 
“View Athens from Carr’s Hill,” and “View Tallulah Falls, 
1841,” recently presented Mrs. William Moss. 

meet that Mrs. Cooke, his wife and traveling companion 
for years, returned Athens live and buried there, 
but touch irony lies the fact that with all her endeavor 
have Mr. Cooke lie near his paintings, interred Pratt- 
ville, Alabama, where vestige his work remains. When 
died New Orleans, Mrs. Cooke thought fitting for him 
buried where she believed gallery containing his works would 
permanent one. She lived disillusioned, for within 
her lifetime the pictures the Pratt gallery were dispersed and 
the building demolished. 

One cannot count the objets d’art Athens ref- 
erence “The Transfiguration” after Raphael, painted Rome, 
1828, nor without pointing the ancestral portraits youth 
and maturity. But are far ahead our story. 

Second seven children, George Cooke was born March 17, 
1793, St. Mary’s County, Maryland. early age showed 
talent and love drawing. his childish interest wrote, 
six invented own colors from green wheat, yellow 
saffron, indigo, and red oak Again, recalled, grouped 
and painted mind every subject which read and all 
the aerial castles youth were 

Thereafter Gen. John Tomson Mason, Leesburg, Virginia, 
and later Lexington, Kentucky, saw the fourteen-year-old 
boy copying oil portrait Gilbert Stuart water colors and 
wrote for terms which Charles Wilson Peale would receive 


Descriptive Catalogue and Memoir, 28. 
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George pupil. Peale recommended, preceptor, his son 
Rembrant, who had just returned from Europe. The latter set 
the price for two years’ training $2,000, sum beyond the 
means George Cooke’s lawyer father, who, under any con- 
dition, was not keen about having artist son. 

Instead following the line craved, George became clerk 
village St. Mary’s County. When business lagged, George 
read and drew maps. Careful reading later rendered him his- 
torically accurate painter and, therefore, important recorder 
his own times and the past. His love books revealed 
his frequent use books props portraits. Books rest 
tables, are held the hand, etc. beautiful tome was significant 
the man and his society. 

Dissatisfied with mercantile life, Cooke moved George- 
town, C., only find himself need money and obliged 
re-enter work behind the counter. nineteen was joint 
proprietor china and grocery business. was one the first 
the east transport wares from Benjamin Bakewell, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, whose glass works had been operation since 
1808, and who eventually shipped glass from Maine New 
Orleans. 1812, Cooke went Pittsburgh horseback 
select his own goods. After packing wagon green glass and 
other articles that the market afforded, was back George- 
town work, awaiting the wagon’s arrival. drive, boundless 
energy was the spirit every undertaking. 

March 26, 1815, was Cooke’s wedding day; Maria, daughter 
John Heath (1761-1810), Richmond, Virginia, and sister 
James Heath, Virginia’s State Auditor, was his bride. Cooke 
had other ties Virginia. His brother, the Rev. John Cooke, 
married Mrs. Edmonia (Churchill) Berkley that state and they 
resided Hanover County. When Cooke became professional 
painter found ready clientele through these connections. 

Saving capital, Cooke 1818, tempted the prevalent 
poineering spirit, bought horse and started west. Wheeling 
took flat boat the Ohio and continued Missouri, then 
territory. bought tract the western part. His return 
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MRS. DANIEL CLARK (KATHERINE BOWIE) 
Owner: Mrs. Thomas King, Baltimore, Md. Courtesy: 
Frick Art Reference Library. 
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WILLIAM WIRT CLAYTON (CAROLI 
DAUGHTER JULIA 


SEMMES) 


Courtesy: Miss Carolyn Nicolson, Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE HARDEMAN CHILDREN: ARABELLA HARRIS AND SAMPSON HARRIS 
Owners: Misses Mary Harris Brumby and Anne Wallis 
Brumby, Athens, Ga. Signed: 


; 


MRs. SAMUEL McKENNEY (MARY ANN FOXALL) 
Owner: Mrs. Moses. Courtesy: Frick Art 
Reference Library. 


BISHOP LEONIDAS POLK 
1841. Courtesy: Mr. Dudley Gaie, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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COLONEL THOMAS LORRAINE McKENNEY 
Photogravure portrait from painting. Courtesy: 
John Grant Booksellers, Limited, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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WILLIAM RUFUS KING 
Courtesy: Univers 
Carolina, Hili. 
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INTERIOR ST. 


Courtesy: 


Athens. 


MRS. DANIEL PRATT (ESTHER TICKNOR) AND DAUGHTER 
ELLEN (MRS. HENRY BARDELEBEN). 
Owner: Mrs. Charles Allison, Jr., Birmingham, Ala. 
(Destroyed Fire, December, 
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Georgetown resulted from losses and accidents and there 
evidence unfair play, “My religious brethren deceived and 
found myself possessed nothing but experience and 
wife.” 


the day his return attended auction and bought 
the first four presidents. These copied. His brother 
Charles, visiting him the time, sat him, and the result was 
pleasing that others requested him paint their portraits. 
Henceforth Cooke was occupied only artist. came late 
and self-taught his career. The times offered studio life, 
few art teachers and few exhibitions art. Much his work 
this period was carried Virginia, but dipped into 
the south far Montgomery, Alabama, March 1822, the 
Montgomery Republican that date records: “We have viewed 
several portraits Mr. Cook’s [sic] room which has taken 
within few days. They are very striking, particularly those 
lady and her child, one piece, which close examination 
features, drapery, decorations, positions, relief, shades etc. 
exhibit able specimen execution.” 

September, 1825, Cooke summarizes that twenty-eight 
months past has painted 130 portraits, which were done 
Richmond, besides “twenty fancy Cooke’s flattering 
patronage Richmond was observed the artist Thomas Sully, 
1821, who suffered disquietude for Edward Petticolas, 
resident artist, whose style was chaste and coloring clear, yet 
Cooke, the visitor, got the orders and Petticolas was 

Cooke wrote, January 24, 1826, “To form correct idea 
labors you must spend day with and witness the intense 
application necessary accomplish much. Since Christmas 
have commenced portraits and finished them. Shall 
comence two more to-morrow; all which will finished 
February All this activity time when was physically 


The Standard, October 1881. 


Alexander Weddell, ed., Virginia’s Historical Portraiture (Rich- 


mond, 1930), 425. 
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unfit—“So much afflicted obliged ride his room 

William Dunlap, forced turn from painting writing, 
acting, touring with famous paintings for his livelihood, could 
not conceive constant employment, “In the 27th year, 
Mr. Cooke commenced painting professionally, and says from 
that day this has never been without subject engaged, 
the time engaged travelling expected. This, believe, 
more than any other painter can say with Dunlap did 
not take into consideration that Cooke had spent ten years 
trade, and that business training, whatever the following pursuit, 
rises like cream. When Cooke foresaw slump orders, pro- 
jected schemes new locality. His industry was stupendous. 
could never have understood nor enjoyed the present eight 
hour day and five day week. “Busy” overtone his name. 
Mary Bartlett Cowdrey writing the Art-Union Publications, 
specifically the 1840 catalogue, echoes, “That busy artist George 
Cooke exhibited his copy Gericault’s “Wreck the French 
Frigate Medusa,’ done the same size the original 
17%’). special pamphlet was issued describe this 

Not only wealthy youths coveted the “grand tour” and study 
Europe. had become traditional since Benjamin West, whose 
expenses were borne Chief Justice Allen Pennsylvania, that 
American patrons art filled purse for the needy who were 
talented. Cooke, somehow, did not chance upon benefactors and 
went abroad his own savings. 

the summer 1826, accompanied his “attendant angel,” 
called his wife, sailed from Richmond, via New York, 
Europe. Word came from New York, 


not attempt paint emotions which are called forth 
this trying adventure. have long felt duty good 


10. The Standard, October 1881 

11. William Dunlap, History the Rise and Progress the Arts 
Design the United States vols., New York, 1834), II, 347. 

12. Mary Bartlett Cowdrey, American Academy Fine Arts and American 
Art-Union 1816-1852 (with history the Academy Theodore Sizer, 
the Art-Union Charles Baker, and Foreword James Thomas 
Flexner) vols., New York, 1953, 271. 
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Providence has given the means, and sure will direct and 
bless the end. anticipations are lively relation what shall 
see, learn and know. shall see the very spot where Paul was prisoner 
for the truth the Gospel Christ, where thousands have perished 
under pagan and papal despotism, for the faith; the scenes that inspired 
Virgil’s chisel and Raphael’s pencil. These are considerations that 
far support bidding long farewell many dear 


Anticipations with religious associations headed the list. 
Episcopalian birth and baptism, shifted the Roman 
Catholic Church whose local charities fulfilled his passion for 
action, and was for ten years ardent convert. Later, under the 
influence the Rev. became equally loyal 
Methodist and died that persuasion with the Rev. Keener, 
pastor death. Cooke was spiritual man with never moment 
skepticism. There was battle with doubt, only search, 
period religious controversy, for satisfying doctrines. 
Hereditary and geographical choices gave way personal pre- 
delection. embraced the doctrines without becoming narrow. 
one could chart his own experiences more clearly. 


early life was spent very much studying controversial 
theology, but from the Bible last made choice the Methodist 
Church there was awakened and comforted there heard those 
doctrines which vibrated every chord own experience and 
led from state condemnation one peace. For ten years 
adhered them through good and evil report. length found 
myself distant land, where there were Methodists other 
Christians and the Bible and God only remained. After the closest 
examination believe those five years spent Europe were the most 
pious and innocent life. fixed the doctrine 
have learned among 


board the Talmo, George and Maria were bound for 
Havre. “We shall pass through Paris, call LaFayette, cross 
the Alps and take our residence Florence.” 


13. Descriptive Catalogue and Memoir, 23. 

14. Robert Richford Roberts (1776-1845), Methodist Bishop. Licensed 
preach 1800. Appointed, 1807, the Light Street Church, Baltimore; 
stationed Georgetown 1812; elected Bishop 1817. Dictionary American 
Biography (Boston, 1872), 773. 

15. Descriptive Catalogue and Memoir, 29. 
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Georgia owns two mementos this five year sojourn and 
study The Sketch Book, entitled, “Ancient Costumes, 
Rome, 1828,” flimsy paper, sewed together with thread. 
The ink sketches have browned with age, the few pencil are 
intact. The gifted delineator sketched figures, costumes and items 
dress and armor from itaglios, cameos, fictile vases, monuments, 
and paintings from the past. The Family Magazine, 1839, carried 
illustrations series articles Mounted Dacien 
Scale,” Cuirases, Dacian Helmets and Phrygian Helmets, 
identical with the sketches Cooke’s Sketch Book, but without 
attribution. Since the Family Magazine two preceeding years 
reproduced works Cooke, namely, “Red Sulphur Springs” 
(under the misnomer “White Sulphur York 
is,’ and “View Monticello,” one can assume that the armour 
reproductions were obtained from the Sketch Book. Cooke was 
still illustrating when New Orleans, February, 1847, “Prepar- 
ing articles the ‘Angels’ 

The passport, story itself, carries the signature Henry 
Clay, Secretary State, 1826, and that Washington Irving, 
Secretary Legation the American Embassy, 1830, Eng- 
land. But for the description the passport would not know 
the appearance Cooke, until his two self portraits can 
feet forehead running high from the apex, 
eyes bluish gray, nose prominent and irregular, mouth undistin- 
guishable, chin round, hair dark brown, complexion sanguineous 
and variable, face lean and oval.” 

After month Paris, Mr. Cooke hastened Italy. His first 
permanent residence was Florence, where entered 
student the casts and statues the academy. With knowledge 
Latin and the Arts, Cooke was ready appreciate the city 
seemingly built for artists, who were afforded every facility, 
free charge, for the study great models, for lectures 
anatomy and for admission the palaces. 


16. Special collections the Georgia Libraries, University Georgia. 
Mrs. William Tate found these items, 1956, some material left legacy 
the University from the estate Miss Jennie Smith, gifted artist. 

17. The Standard, October 1881. 
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Among throng painters, male and female, busily making 
copies great originals supply the world, descry George 
Cooke busily employed the Grand Duke’s palace, the 
painting picture its interior. His inspiration convey 
Americans his impressions picture the accumulated private 
collection the Grand Dukes Tuscany met with enthusiasm. 
1839 this painting was worthy purchase the Apollo As- 
sociation, New York, and bought the Committee Manage- 
ment for the purpose being engraved and distributed mem- 
replica was bought William Cullen Bryant, President 
the American Art-Union, 1844-45-46. 

Among many copies individual paintings made Cooke 
the Pitti was the historical painting “Conspiracy Catiline,” 
Rosa (now attributed Niccolo Cassano), the 
original size, 10” 1”. Cooke’s selection the subject 
good example the melodramatic taste his times. The painting 
premeditatively dark with glinting armour, and generates 
conspiratorial feeling. The important detail the center, where 
the two conspirators have gashed their arms and blood trickles 
down fall dribbling into the silver wine goblets. America 
every underwent the discipline Latin and felt home 
with classic allusions. The young country thought itself 
Republican Rome, and heated debates Ciceros denounced their 
Catilines and apprised the public unsuspected conspiracies. 
Cooke’s work the custody Dickinson Carlisle, 

Brief mention must made the youthful “St. John” after 
Raphael, copied Florence, the octagonal room known the 
When displayed later (1838) the October Exhibition, 
Apollo Association, merited significant plea James Herring, 
proprietor the Apollo Gallery, 


has often been subject surprise, that our citizens who wish 
possess fine copies the old masters, and promote the arts 


18. Cowdrey, American Academy Fine Arts and American Art-Union 
1816-1852, II, 88. 

19. Letter from Dr. Charles Coleman Sellers author, 1956, “Persons 
who have seen both pictures agree that excellent copy.” 
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our country, not make point employ our own artists, 
when studying abroad, instead foreigners; some so, but the 
number comparatively small. Some the finest copies, from cele- 
brated old paintings have been made American Artists, and 
brought this country, and yet remain unsold, while our Amateurs 
consent give large prices for fictitious originals, which they ought 
know cannot brought out 

ecstatic Cooke regarded it, had for him its dross 
side perverted Few days since, the Lungo del 
quay, was crowded with thousands grotesque figures robed 
the antiquated trumpery court, and the discarded paraphernalia 
theatres Swiss peasants, Scotch highlanders, Harlequins and 
Moors played fantastic tricks. Tuscan youths, disguised robes in- 
tended for softer shape, and the delicate Signorine big pantaloons 
and bearded chin were there. was the carnival. mask 
sooner put than the veil modesty put aside; and some- 
times the fortune gray hairs and wrinkled cheeks receive the 
passionate vows youth and loveliness. Carriages, they pass, 
throw sugar nuts and plums each other, and every extravagance 
indulged until the hour midnight. Ash Wednesday left its pale 
rays upon many paler wretch, doomed expiate the sins the 
carnival abstinence and 


When Cooke journeyed Rome spent every daylight hour 
painting, with the exception Sunday and afternoon each 
week for his receptions. Such concentration, from October, 1827 
June, 1829, produced thirty paintings, the most important 
being the “Interior St. Peter’s, Rome,” which had meant four 
month’s labor. Again, evangelical ardor familiarize Ameri- 
cans with the wonders Europe had led him paint interior. 
visit the Chapel the University Georgia proof that 
his hopes were not vain. After hundred years and more the 
enlarged version still realizing its purpose. The Chapel and 
the painting are integrated that the building acquires the spa- 
ciousness and magnificance cathedral. perfect example 
trompe and the amplified surroundings one seems 
participate worship with barefooted pilgrims, Roman men 
and matrons the vast interior St. Peter’s. 


20. Cowdrey, American Academy Fine Arts and American Art-Union 
1816-1852, 268. 
21. Descriptive Catalogue and Memoir, 23. 
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Other places visited were Geneva, Leghorn, Pisa, Milan, Naples 
(of which painted several original views), Bologna, Parma 
(where painted Correggio’s “Holy Family”), Mantua, Venice, 
Turin, Valencennes, Waterloo, Brussels, Antwerp, Ostend, Calais, 
Liverpool, and London. 

With adequate training, 1830, though poor health and 
with funds exhausted, Cooke was homeward bound. Comparisons 
between the old and new world letters home hinted his 
eagerness return: “Every object announces that has long 
been the theatre Man’s restless passions. Her moral and intellec- 
tual grandeur like that her architectural monuments, muti- 
lated and faded. often sicken the depravity man, and 
languish for native land. America can boast palaces 
monuments ancient grandeur, ruined convents 
ancient fortresses crown her hills—it because the plains beneath 
have never owned the sway feudal monastic 

However, upon Cooke’s arrival England, accepted 
commission from Mr. James Robb, New Orleans, copy 
Gericault’s “Raft the (painted 1819), the Louvre. 
This necessitated return France and postponement the 
voyage home until June, 1831. Financial strain was alleviated 
and medical attention possible. With operation French 
surgeon, Cooke’s health was greatly restored. The copy the 
romantic horror painting was completed the original size, 
17% feet. When shipped America was too large for 
the hold the ship and had transported deck. Today 
copies the original size are prohibited and careful registration 
required, but Cooke copied before such regulations were im- 


22. Descriptive Catalogue and Memoir, 23. 

23. Time, August 13, 1956, sheer pity and terror, the pic- 
ture stands alone its age, when art either eulogized, moralized titillated.” 
Sir Gibson-Carmichael, Nineteenth Century Art, with Chapter 
Early Art Objects, (Glasgow, 1902), Gericault visited the morgue catch 
proper skin colors and expressions the dead. passing jaundiced 
man, shunned because his cadavric look, Gericault shocked the afflicted 
man exclaming, “Ah! mon Lieu, que vous étes beau!” 

24. Salles, Directeur des musees France, letter the author, 
July 17, 1957, states that registrations for copies began after 1830. 
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The Helvetia, upon which Cooke took passage Havre, 
spite storms and being struck lightning, reached New 
York, August 20, 1831. Having regained his health, was Cooke’s 
intention become resident artist New York, center where 
many artists had gravitated, drawn there the National Academy 
Design and the American Academy Fine Arts. epidemic 
cholera raged the metropolis 1832, and the artist took 
refuge the Catskill Mountains, where made many sketches. 

With copying landscapes after Claude Lorraine and painting 
many original scenes Europe, Cooke was prepared and the 
mood satisfy demand for scenes America. The sketching 
tour the Catskills resuited two paintings West Point: 
“West Point from below Fort Putnam (George Chapellier Gal- 
lery) and “West Point from above Washington Valley, looking 
down the river.” commenting upon Cooke’s many original 
Views America, Dr. George Groce, compiler the Dictionary 
American states, “Whatever his merits artist, Cooke 
was highly regarded his day and has left literal recordings 
which are historically Several the Views were spread 
engravings and the art aquatinting, the latter giving 
color and tone and fuller rendition. Helen Comstock considers 
the aquatint Cooke’s “View Washington,” The 
sprawling city the Potomac was painted from knoll the 
opposite side the river, thus encompassing river, pastoral 
scene and Washington the distance with its domed capitol, the 
White House, and the Navy Yard. 

The “View Richmond,” painted sunny afternoon, 
admired Richmond citizens above all other views the city. 
With equal merit Cooke portrayed moisture laden atmosphere 
his “View Charleston.” 

Cooke had urge paint big canvases and craved the honor 
painting panel the Rotunda the Washington. 


25. The American Collector, January, 1948, 

26. Antiques, April, 1953, 354. the home Dr. and Mrs. 
Moffet, Washington, “hangs William Bennett’s brilliant aquatint 
after George Cooke, “View Washington from the Navy Yard.” The series 
which belongs, Bennett’s View American Cities, considered the 
finest extant American cities the early nineteenth century.” 
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early 1824, Col. John Trumbull had completed his com- 
mission for four historical paintings placed Artists 
were applying for further commissions. Cooke proposed the sub- 
ject, “Battle Cowpens,” the only battle south Yorktown 
which the American arms were entirely triumphant. Anticipat- 
ing the commission, procured portraits the principal actors 
that occasion: Gen. Daniel Morgan North Carolina, Lt.-Col. 
John Eager Howard, like himself native Maryland, and Col. 
William Washington. 

Cooke solicited influence through William Gaston, Judge 
the Supreme Court North Carolina. Judge Gaston had been 
frequent visitor Cooke’s New York studio, lured there the 
pleasing portrait his eldest daughter, and “each visit increased 
his regard for the talents the artist and the good qualities 
the man.” 

Judge Gaston, February, 1834, wrote his friend, Senator Willie 
Mangum, President pro tempore the Senate, petitioning 
for Cooke’s Had Judge Gaston been more con- 
fident his own critical powers, would have strengthened 
his recommendation. Here was lost opportunity tell that 
Cooke was creative artist with historical style exemplified 
the “Landing Columbus,” according Washington Irving’s 
description, and the “Jewish Captives,” accord with Byron’s 
poem, the Rivers Babylon sat down and wept.” Great 
stress was laid upon historical style shown James Lambdin 
later letter, applying for similar commission. warned 
Judge Gaston, “You may interrogated with the question what 
historical works has executed? This may answered asking 
another. What works had Chapman, Wier, Vanderlyn Inman 
executed before they were intrusted with government orders?” 

Vacillating between hope and anxiety Cooke wrote, March, 
1834, Washington, C., nomination for one the large 


27. Paintings executed Trumbull were: “Declaration Independence,” 
“Surrender Burgoyne,” “Surrender Cornwallis,” Resigna- 
tion his commission Commander-in-Chief.” 


28. Shanks, ed., The Papers Willie Preston Mangum 
Raleigh, 1952), II, 
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paintings executed for Congress, but the chances are against 
account number older artists. have, however, 
the support Clay and Webster, with several other Northern 
men and nearly all the younger man, John Chap- 
man, kinsman Cooke’s wife, whom Cooke had influenced 
become artist, and whom taught Alexandria, and with 
whom had travelled abroad 1831, received the commission, 
and took for his subject the “Baptism Pocahontas.” The master 
was rejected, and the pupil accepted. Was the subject instead 
the artist that threw the decision? was the choice artist 
political issue between pro and anti-Jackson men? Gen. Henry 
Wise, member Congress who championed 
the time was strong for Jackson, while Mangum was prominent 
figure the fight against Jackson. 

Roots were going down and Cooke was relishing his residence 
New York. 1834-35 became one the Directors the 
American Academy Fine Arts, which had been elected, 
1832, Academician. had appeared earlier, 1816, the 
Academy list engraver. 

Then, again, the shadow death hung gloomily over the head 
every man New second visitation the cholera 
within two years. Cooke determined south Richmond. 
was pleasant renew old friendships, particularly with two 
kindred spirits, his brother-in-law, James Heath, and the pub- 
lisher, Thomas White, both imbued with desire stimulate 
love for America and implant appreciation for the local 
scene and culture. Thomas White had published for James Heath, 
1828, “Edge Hill,” one the first novels with native material 
background. White established, 1834, the Southern Literary 
Messenger, organ with the express purpose nurturing local 
literary effort, while Heath acted his editorial adviser for 
year and intermittently thereafter until the day Mr. White’s 


29. The Standard, October 1881. 

30. Our Town, 1749-1865; Likenesses This Place Its People Taken 
from Life Artists Known and Unknown (Sponsored the Alexandria 
Association Gadsby’s Tavern, April 12-May 12, 1956) (Alexandria, 
1956), 99. 
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death, January 19, 1843. Their enthusiasm was shared Cooke, 
and augmented the movement placing upon canvas scenes 
natural wonders and cities that visited, and writing 
articles for the Southern Literary Messenger. next year 
had ready for display the American Academy two “Views 
Monticello,” one which has served model through many 
years, even recently 1947. James Bear, Jr., Curator 
Monticello, Old Pictures Monticello (Charlottesville, 
1957), cites derivatives from Cooke’s painting, but where 
the original? Monticello was only one series views sketched 
Virginia. 

September morning, 1834, Cooke with companions “from 
various sections the Union,” started from Staunton, Augusta 
County, Virginia, see the columns ancient stones little 
known, except those the immediate neighborhood, and called 
them, “the Chimneys.” Immediately Cooke made the com- 
parison between the prehistoric Etruscan masonry Italy and 
the Virginia columns, regular their strata, and seemingly ar- 
ranged with perfect workmanship. christened them, “Cyclo- 
pean Towers.” 

sooner had Cooke completed his treck than wrote 
descriptive article for the Southern Literary which 
filled with wonder, imagery, and his analysis the geological 
phenomenon. His enthusiasm questions, “Why have these primeval 
fragments remained long unnoticed? Why that men are 
easily awakened the liveliest interest distant objects and 
yet neglect those which are nearer and more accessible?” The 
bigness the scene was scale with Cooke’s understanding and 
power interpretation. 

Three articles the “Fine Arts” appeared, 1835, the South- 
ern Literary Messenger, each effort raise America’s aes- 
thetic level. Few works any elegance reached America and 
the public taste was untrained. The number educated and 
cultured people was small, and few had leisure, upon which the 


31. “Cyclopean Towers, Augusta County, Virginia,” Southern 
Literary Messenger, November, 1834, pp. 98-99. 
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arts thrive. Public funds were not source support for art 
activities, admissions were paid, and public patronage was un- 
certain when masterpieces were imported from Europe. Cooke 
portrays the current statue American art. The crowd would 
gather some Parisian exhibition profligacy, “while the 
same time West’s ‘Christ hardly attracted notice and 
the beautiful ‘Star Cole, twinkled empty 

William Dunlap commented upon the “great fluency and pro- 
with which Cooke could communicate ideas. His writing 
graphic and clear because pictorial, captivating and 
remedial because mixture seriousness and fun. Against 
offenders who indulged art criticism based hearsay and 
intuitive taste protested, are some who fall into raptures 
Cimmeran darkness and obscurity picture; they have heard 
that the works the old masters are very dark; some have 
heard that Rubens and Rembrant painted with bold free pencil, 
every daub therefore free and bold; and there are others, the 
very antipodes these, who would have the canvas ivory smooth, 
and always test the excellence picture with their finger’s 

Art, Cooke felt, depended profound and habitual study 
nature, which being multiform admitted diversity tastes. 
Yet art aspires higher attainment than mere portraiture 
nature. The highest effort genius correctness design, classi- 
cal taste, plus the poetry 


32. American Miniatures (With introduction Harry Wehle, 
Curator Painting, Metropolitan Museum Art) (Garden City, 1937), 
53. “William Dunlap exhibited scores cities and even towns and 
villages large religious paintings which had grown famous with Benjamin 
West’s ‘Christ Rejected’ among them.” 

33. Thomas Cole, portrait and landscape painter. His two great works 
are, “The Course Empire,” consisting five paintings (reproduced 
American Heritage, October, 1957, 52), and “The Voyage Life,” con- 
sisting four. 

34. Southern Literary Messenger, March 1835, 376. 

35. William Dunlap, History the Rise and Progress the Arts 
Design the United States, II, 347. 

36. Southern Literary Messenger, March 1835, 376. 

37. April, 1835, pp. 454-55. 
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The third article “Fine concentrates the Italian 
masters—Angelo, unrivalled for originality, Raphael for correct- 
ness design and expression, Titian for color, and Correggio 
for grace, but that which they all agree sublimity. 1800 
and thereafter, was popular and powerful word the 
artists’ vocabulary, and connoted grandeur thought and har- 
mony the whole. Cooke analyzes chef d’oeuvre each 
such way that the uninitiated can understand the beauty and 
possess it. 

When the cholera subsided, Cooke resumed his residence 
New York. 1835 sent three paintings the Boston 
“The three Marys and the Angel the Tomb 
Christ,” Fancy Head,” and the “Bay Naples,” the last 
being bought William Coleman, lithographer Boston, 
presumably with the intention reproduction. 

From January March, 1836, Cooke was Charleston, South 
Carolina, stage exhibition his oil paintings, daily 
from A.M. P.M. and “tender the public his profes- 
sional services.” Among the paintings was large “Interior View 
St. Peter’s Church, Rome,” which was painted Rome, 
1828, with the aspiration familiarize Americans with the riches 
the Renaissance. Also display were the “Transfiguration” 
after Raphael, “Landscape” after Claude, “Catiline’s Conspiracy,” 
after Salvator Rosa, original views executed during the five years 
Europe, copies from the Dutch school, sketches from the Great 
Frescoes and Admission was cents and the season 
ticket cents. Catalogues were furnished gratis and the clergy 
were complimented with free admission. Persons wishing pur- 
chase any painting could learn the price from the keeper. Cooke 
was absent from his gallery Thayer’s Rooms, Broad street, 
because commissions and his desire paint “Charleston, 
Carolina, Looking across Cooper’s River.” This busy canvas keeps 


38. Ibid., May, 1835, pp. 477-78. 

39. Records furnished David McKibbin, Art Department, Library 
the Boston Athenaeum. 

40. Announcements appeared the Charlston Courier, February 19, 29; 
Charleston Mercury, January Charleston Evening News, January 
Charleston Southern Patriot, January 
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alive memories the days when sail boats filled the basin 
Cooper River. The city the distance subordinated the 
water traffic, but distinguishable the tall white steeple St. 
Michael’s Protestant Church, the smaller steeple the 
St. Unitarian Church and Castle Pinckney. 

This was one many exhibitions. Previously group the 
paintings had been displayed the Globe Theatre Richmond, 
1829, though Cooke was Europe the time; again Rich- 
mond, December, 1833, also the Pennsylvania Academy, Phila- 
delphia, and the American Academy, New York City, 1833; 
the Boston Athenaeum, 1835; and after the Charleston exhibition 
1836 followed the first and only Apollo Gallery exhibition 
1838, when “the favored artists were John Gadsby Chapman, 
who had entries, George Cooke, with 23, and Stuart Watson 
with Again Cooke was exhibiting the American Art 
Union, 1839, and his own National Gallery New Orleans, 

There was competition Charleston. John Vanderlyn, Jr. 
(1805-1876) and Sherwood were exhibiting the “Panorama 
Seyles’ Lot, Meeting street, the same prices. 
They also solicited commissions for Historical Portrait paint- 
ings. February Vanderlyn and Sherwood had vacated 
and John Burford, English artist, had installed the “Panorama 
Amsterdam” the Rotunda (Seylees’), Meeting street, 
with admission cents. 

The simultaneous appearance competitors, presumably, 
caused Cooke little concern. Anne Wells Rutledge, adopting the 
quaint phraseology early 19th century Charlestonians, speaks 


Cowdrey, American Academy and American Art-Union 1816-1852, 
268. 

42. The Louisiana Courier, January 20, 1845, “The National Gallery will 
open few days, St. Charles.” New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 
26, 1844. “Mr. Cook [sic], American artist great merit. The 
design Mr. Cook establish this city permanent gallery paint- 
ing open annually the first December and remain open till summer.” 

42. The Louisiana Courier, January 20, 1845, “The National Gallery will 
Fountains, 165 feet length, feet height, executed 1819, John 
Vanderlyn, Sr. This the oldest American Panorama, lately restored and 
installed the Metropolitan Museum huge circle, “That gives 
startling impression reality.” 
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the “Strange Artists” and records, “The two ‘foreigners’ who 
received the greatest acclaim were Cooke and One 
the portraits painted this time the Gilchrist 
Mary Elizabeth and Robert Cogdell Gilchrist, the latter become 
landscape painter. Brother and sister look out window while 
Robert sketches (prophetically) horse the title page 
leather bound “Reports the Court Appeals South Caro- 
lina.” Cooke enlarges the trepass mischievously substituting 
his signature for the publisher’s. 

Poems and paintings were frequently companion pieces, either 
inspiring the other. Following the example poets Rosetti, All- 
ston, and others who left their impressions objects art 
verse, Mary Elizabeth Lee, herself artist, was captivated 
Cooke’s copy the “Holy Family” after Correggio, wrote 
poem which was published two years after her death. 


Correggio’s Holy Family 

(Composed after visiting Mr. Cooke’s Gallery) 
Picture! why that love thee so? 
The morning sunbeam pours softened gleam 
Art’s proudest trophies, till they glow 
Like bedded jewels, and almost deem 
Myself lifeless painting, stand 
Revelling mental ecstacy mid forms 
That grow loveliness either hand. 
With varying thrill inmost spirit warms 
Beneath the pencil’s magic; and feel 
breathing influence round caught 
Yon angel’s fluttering pinions, would steal, 
With fancies most imaginative fraught, 
wake the shepherd sleeper where lies 
Unconscious that story the skies, 
That brings good news man. All gorgeous rays 
Roll like flood around me. Stately fanes 
Mellowed mountains wrapt haze; 
Clouds sailing their freedom; sunny plains 


44. Anna Wells Rutledge, Artists the Life Charleston, through 
Colony and State from Restoration Reconstruction (Philadelphia, 1949), 
Part 154. 

45. Portrait the Gilchrist Children owned the Gibbes Art Gallery, 
Charleston, 
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Burdoned with flower scents; and strands light 
Woven mid dusky foliage, all combined 

aid the bright creations the mind, 

Fade like fairy vision from sight, 

When once again turn with growing joy 

gaze thee, sweet picture! Sure not 
The mother’s perfect beauty, the 

That wins fancy thus, although the spot 
Seems hallowed them, and not the look 
the young twining sister, which deem 
Speaks plainer than the language book, 
Excess tenderness: nor yet the gleam 

eyes that transparent darkness seen, 

That holds for they form but one 
Mid full group models, where mien 
And posture and expression, can find none 

dim contrast: say! what then 

That moves thus from holy shrine 

go, and yet return gaze again 

With fresh delight, that yields not decline 

spirit dwelling thee, that doth move 
Affection’s secret fountains, and makes 
Live, Picture! thine atmosphere Love.* 


Surely Cooke was successful copyist channel the lyricism 
Correggio! Both artists agree that the charm the painting 
lies quality more subtle than beauty faces. For Cooke 
was indescribable grace, ‘je sais quoi’, 
delightful the movements some persons, and equally op- 
posed the rule polished society and clownish rusticity. His 
figures repose with nature unstudied, and his children play with 
infant’s artless innocence—though frequently homely feature 
and badly drawn, they irresistibly charm the learned and the 


Following his sojourn Charleston, Cooke journeyed the 


46. Poetical Remains Mary Elizabeth Lee, with biographical Memoir 
Rev. Gilman (Charleston, C., 1851), 47-48. Two copies are located 
the Library the University South Carolina, Columbia, 

47. Southern Messenger, May, 1835, 478. 
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Virginia Springs. The beau monde made the rounds White 
Sulphur, Red Sulphur, and other spas benefit from the dif- 
ferent waters, although the robust usually outnumbered the ailing. 
Probably Cooke sought patrons well curative waters. Posing 
was pleasant pastime and more novelty than charades, danc- 
ing, cards love making. 

original “View Red Sulphur” extant. Nestled deep 
valley are tiered rows white cottages with proprietor’s am- 
bitious house dominating. Vacationists saunter and fro par- 
take the water the round pillared spring house. Life and 
motion are supplied the approach new visitors arriving 
coach drawn tandem team horses. Grazing sheep 
scamper safety the passengers are hurried down the grassy 
hill the popular resort, which survives today only picture. 

The artist, with unflagging energy, was Washington, C., 
1837. His paintings were exhibit Charles Bird King’s 
Gallery, also for considerable period Pennsylvania Avenue, 
near 

October found Indian delegates Washington sign 
treaty, and Cooke and King active painting their portraits, 
for each head and about half the Six chiefs sat 
Cooke: Kish-kee-kosh, To-ka-con, Appanoose, Pow-a-sheek, 
Ha-sa-za and Mon-ka-uch-ke, who was running fever while 
posed. Eager accompany the delegation the tour the east, 
Mon-ka-uch-ka overestimated his strength and was unable 
farther from Baltimore, where died few days later. These 
portraits are familiar lithograph, the originals having been 
burned the Smithsonian fire, 1865. Undoubtedly, this time 
Cooke painted the dramatic portrait Thomas Lorraine Mc- 
Kenney, originator the plan secure portraits Indians for 
America. “White Eagle” (so-called the Indians allusion 
McKenney’s strong features and his shock white hair) 


48. Thomas McKenney and James Hall, History the Indian Tribes 
North America vols., Edinburgh, 1933), 
49. Ibid., xxxiv. 
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seated and holds the Fond Lac treaty his nght hand while 
three Indians peer from behind classic 

Three other members the McKenney family, residents 
Georgetown, engaged Cooke’s services for portraits. The knack 
for revealing personalities delights one today. must have com- 
pletely satisfied the occupants the elegant McKenney home, 
which still stands its original beauty Dumbarton Avenue. 

The old Scotch seaport was colored with youthful associations. 
Here Cooke had determined turn art and had found patrons, 
one whom was the export-import merchant, John Douglass 
Brown. 1821 Cooke painted the family group—Brown, his wife, 
and four children. With the conversation piece cherished di- 
rections for its care, written and signed Cooke, the man 
details, who felt the importance little things. 

Plans continued unfold, intend paint perspective views 
Congress Hall and the Senate Chamber, and either enlarge them 
for exhibition pictures have them elegantly James 
Herring the Apollo Association bought the “U. Senate 
Chamber” for $200. copy this hung Pratt’s Gallery, Pratt- 
ville, Alabama, 1853. 

From government halls statesmen was natural transition. 
1838, Cooke painted the portrait the Hon. William King, 
United States Senator from Alabama (the portrait was commis- 
sioned the University North Carolina, which King was 
alumnus); Hon. William Rives, United States Senator from 
Virginia; Hon. Tallmage, United States Senator from New 
York; Hon. Jonathan Cilley, Congressman from Maine; Hon. 
Henry Wise, Congressman from Virginia. Cooke was still 
Washington, 1839, “painting the full life size portrait Henry 
and preparing several paintings for the Apollo Gallery 
New York. was not 1848 that painted the full 
length portraits Webster and Calhoun. Side lights these 


50. There portrait Col. Thomas McKenney Charles Loring 
Elliott the Corcoran Gallery Art. The resemblance the two portraits 
striking. 

51. The Standard, October 1881. 

52. Ibid. 
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sitters point that artist was necessarily subservient and 
accommodating, “Have had two sittings from Calhoun and ten 
disappointments. Mr. Webster prefers sit home, where 
invites the close the 

the fall 1840, Cooke made trip into “terra incognita”— 
the wilds Georgia and wrote “Sketches Georgia” for the 
Southern Literary Messenger. The editorial note the article 
explains, “From the pen artist distinction, and true 
lover the sublime and beautiful nature. “Distinguished” 
seems grafted his name. There doubt that enriched 
his own generation. 

Circling and winding the Alleghanies Habersham 
viewed the mountain range, “terminating thousand peaks and 
picturesque valleys and dividing waters taking their course east- 
ward, westward, and southward.” Hiawassee, Terrora, Yonah, 
Nacoochee, Tallulah, Toccoa, Tugalo, Chattahoochee, names 
recently left behind the Cherokees, offered many aspects 
nature—now masculine and defiant, now gentle sublime. 
Like Moses, the mountain tops seemed transfigure Cooke. 

The artist traveled, beginning September 15th, through the 
healthy upland country Habersham, Georgia, where en- 
visioned future summer resort that would eventually replace, 
for the deep South, the Virginia Springs, then vogue. 
inspected the rich gold region Dahlonega, listened the 
fabulous tales speculation, mulled over Indian legends, and 
lingered Clarkesville, place “polite attentions.” “Every- 
where,” wrote, “we have met with cordial reception, and 
that rare combination polished politeness and undisguised sin- 
From Clarkesville, county seat Habersham, they 
made the excursion the falls, not without perils and adventures. 
inconvenience could detract from the unforgettable views. 
glorious was the panorama, part the beauty was Cooke’s 
own mind—Milton’s description Paradise, Byron’s portrayal 
the Valine fountains and comparisons with memories Ap- 

53. Ibid. 
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penine scenes. Great contrasts nature evoked the difference 
between the “Inferno” Dante and the “Georgics” Virgil. 

September 23rd the Cookes were “again enjoying the hos- 
pitality the truly Athenian people.” now seated 
the fireside friend, who would not allow remain the 
hotel,” wrote Cooke with appreciation. Likely the host was 
Clayton, since Mr. and Mrs. Cooke lived with the Claytons while 
Athens, and were regarded members the household. 

Work was hand. Cooke painted the portraits Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross Crane, the architect who came Athens with the 
single purpose rebuild the University after the great fire and 
remained Athens permanently. 

Mr. William Wirt Clayton sat Coke. was customary 
for the wife and husband painted separately the same 
period, particularly newlyweds. the baby had arrived, this 
afforded the opportunity for Cooke indulge his love the 
Madonna theme. Mother and infant made irresistible subject. 
Mrs. William Wirt Clayton held little Julia. With all the for- 
mality Mrs. Clayton’s dress and black lace mantilla, Cooke 
added intimate and realistic touch having the chubby hand 
the restless baby tug the mother’s cork screw curl. The 
calm with which the mother takes the disarrangement endearing 
and proof the infinite patience motherhood, and this case 
sacrifice good looks. 

Sometime later Cooke painted little Julia herself, white 
metal, for his own possession. experimented with two other 
portraits white metal—Julia Hull and Lucy Ann Hull (Linton), 
age 16, which have been copied, oil canvas, Miss Lucy 
Linton, Athens. 

the quick turn the head, the joy and pride young 
equestrian, Thomas Jones Davies, has been recorded, together 
with documentary note from Athens. The boy ten wears 
dark green Eton jacket, with brass buttons, wide white linen 
collar and cuffs, very tight fitting white linen trousers, holding 
his hand soft velvet cap, the uniform private school 
for boys Athens, 1840. His love for his horse “Rollo” 
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expressed the offering grass his velvet cap. Again Cooke 
has caught the tender, natural impulses childhood. Blithely 
the artist signed his initials and date the trunk tree, 
though boy had done the trick with pocket knife, for 
rediscover and relish over century later. childrens’ portraits 
“G. C.,” “G. Cooke” “Cooke” appears unexpected places, 
variance with the habitual place the base classic pillar, 
frequently part the background, portraits grown-ups. 

Illustrative leit motif with children—one shoe off and one 
shoe on—is the double portrait Sampson Harris and Arabella, 
children Benjamin and Arabella (Harris) Hardeman, 
Athens. Although party dress, Arabella has discarded shoe. 
Her pretty, plump foot catches the eye which led subtly 
her face and her brother’s the rhythmic composition. 
bit still life, bunch Malagas, held Sampson, the 
freshness and luscious loveliness the rounded cheeks the 
children repeated. the children the grapes were piece 
distraction, the provision which reveals the artist’s under- 
standing youth. Arabella, with mischievous gesture, reaches 
for grape anc radiates her mirth her little prank. 

Replicas portraits were frequently made, the case 
Mrs. Robert Taylor (Elizabeth Bolling Deloney Berrien Taylor), 
Athens, but usually with variation posture, that each 
owner could feel sense “one kind.” Taylor seated 
resting one elbow marble top table and with her hand touch- 
ing her cheek. book lies open before her. Two other books 
the table are bound red morocco and entitled “Saints’ Rest” 
and “Fruits the Spirit.” Books with delightful bindings were 
fashionable, and many were concerned with religious subjects. 
They were known “gift books” and were the usual elegant 
adornment for the parlor table, where waiting guest could 
thumb through the pages and admire engravings after the religious 
paintings the great masters. The chair which Mrs. Taylor 
seated one set still use descendant’s home Athens. 
variation occurs the three portraits slight change 
expression, shift position the breast pin that fastens the 
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white lace collar the black dress, and the removal the 
organdie cap tied under her chin with ribbon bow. 

Richard Deloney Taylor, aged 12, son Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Taylor, also sat Cooke. The treatment romantic. big 
dog half hidden Richard’s body, but marvelous curved 
line expressed the upturned plumed tail the big white 
head nestled the young boy’s lap. The uncomfortable stare 
the dog’s eyes betrays the fact that would endure this 
posing only for his young master, and one wonders not, 
vice versa, that the handsome young master endured because 
his pet. One deplores the fact that this man who understood, 
enjoyed and recorded the harmless caprices childhood had 
children his own carry his name. Trying overcome 
hunger for descendants called his paintings “my children.” 
Children, however, instinctively aware his affection, responded 
with the endearing title “Uncle Cooke.” 

The “View Athens from Carr’s Hill,” housed the Director’s 
office, the Library the University Georgia, was painted 
return trip Athens 1845. The town was astir with the 
wedding Augusta Clayton and John Howze. The young 
couple anticipated departing become residents Alabama. 
Dubious about the frequency return visits Athens, Cooke 
presented his wedding present, the painting Athens, with the 
facetious remark, “Take Athens with you.” The recipients later 
paid tribute George Cooke naming son, George Cooke 
Howze. 

This painting was presented the University Georgia, 
1919, memory Claudia Clayton Howze, Augustine Clay- 
ton Howze, her son, the occasion the fiftieth anniversary 
his class 1869. The essence the picture the completion 
the railroad which ran from Augusta Athens and terminated 
Carr’s Hill. That electrifying moment, train time, hand. 
Passengers are alighting. Horses the foreground, hitched 
elegant four-wheeled vehicle, are frightened the engine with 
topless cab and ominous funnel smokestack. One Negro racing 
stop the runaways, another loading bales cotton. Wagons 
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are climbing the hill that leads through the village and the 
college that crowns the hill. The road temporarily unseen, 
then emerges descend and pass industrial buildings, cross the 
Oconee and arrive the terminus. 

Cooke lingered Georgia, always comparing the hospitality 
that “old Virginia her palmy days.” was Milledge- 
ville time for the session the Legislature. The capital was 
large, but not fine building. The halls were embellished with 
some good paintings eminent can assume that Cooke 
knew the intention decorate the walls with portraits, and 
arrived good time with very definite motive. Other places 
visited Georgia were Augusta and Columbus and Elbert and 
Hancock counties. 

portrait three children wading stream, painted Co- 
lumbus, inspires lively interest because its charm and its 
anonymity. Somewhere within the rightful ownership there was 
fickleness tragedy, and Atlanta lady acquired the painting 
purchase. 

After Georgia, Cooke continued Louisiana. 1842 was 
established Marigny was his intention con- 
centrate all his paintings New Orleans, follow his profession 

Daniel Pratt had founded, 1833, cotton gin factory 
Autauga County, Alabama. Since there was demand for his 
gins throughout the South, warehouse New Orleans seemed 
advantageous. purchased lot, 1843, and erected four-story 
repository. this propitious moment, artist George Cooke, 
and the industrialist, Daniel Pratt came together. Pratt, who had 


56. The Southern Literary Journal Monthly Magazine, September 
1836, 31; Robert Sears, Pictorial Description the United States, Em- 
bracing the History, Geographical Position, Agricultural and Mineral Re- 
sources, Population, Manufacturings, Commerce and Sketches Cities, 
Towns, Public Buildings (New York, 1853) 388. “The representatives’ hall, 
which feet length, and breadth, ornamented with full-length 
portraits Generals Oglethorpe and Lafayette, while those Washington 
and Jefferson are the chamber the senate.” 

57. Data received from the Louisiana State Museum, Mrs. Rosa Oliver, 
Librarian. 

58. Daily Picaynue, April 26, 1844. 
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built stately mansions before venturing into the gin 
business, had eye for art; Cooke, business man before becom- 
ing artist, saw building that would accommodate his col- 
lection and serve gallery. contract ensued that reserved 
the third and fourth stories, which Cooke installed his studio 
and gallery. 

great was Cooke’s passion for gallery his own that 
did not let the unprofitable course galleries other cities 
influence him. New Orleans was growing rapidly but art lovers 
were not sufficient numbers sustain permanent gallery. 
Enthusiasm was shared the Art Club® which James Robb, 
his congenial patron, was conspicuous and who continued 
increase his personal art treasures and offered cover all expenses 
Cooke would return Europe copy other 

Panoramas came and went. The magical pictures Daguerre 
Paris arrived and were destroyed fire, However, 
they were New Orleans long enough, before the conflagration, 
demonstrate that likenesses and master paintings could re- 
produced with great accuracy daguerreotypes. 

matter courtesy, well profit, Cooke displayed 
other artists’ paintings the Gallery. Anelli had come New 
about 1835 from and brought with him the 
imaginative painting “The End the World.” After private 
exhibition, 1839, Chambers Street, New York, moved 
from place place with his exhibit, landing New Orleans, 
and ready for showing, February 1847, Cooke’s Gallery, 
St. Charles 

Thomas Sully sent down several paintings exhibited and 
sold. forwarded the Cooke Gallery, 1845, copy Stuart’s 


Hall” Clinton, Georgia, others Milledgeville. 
60. John Smith Kendall, History New Orleans vols., Chicago and 
New York, 1922), II, 449. Members the Art Club: James Robb, 


Dick, John Hagan 


61. The Standard, October 1881. 

62. Niles Register, February 11, 1843, 384. 

63. Groce and Wallace, The New York Historical Society’s 
Dictionary Artists America 1564-1860 (New Haven, 1957), 11. 

64. New Orleans Weekly Delta, February 1847. 
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full length portrait Washington. While was display Cooke 
made the copy now owned the University Alabama. Cooke 
sold Sully’s “George Washington” $600 and forwarded the 
first payment $100 Sully from September 28, 
1846, Sully wrote his journal, “Have given Alfred® [his son] 
authority collect $500 due from Cooke, the artist, 
should need money when New Orleans.” The sum was paid 
full before the end the year according Sully’s “Review 

spite the fact that the Gallery was not succeeding, Cooke 
was always busy. wrote, 1845, “Have finished ‘Landing 
Columbus’ and the ‘137th Psalm,’ portrait the mother Bishop 
also eight nine 

November this year, Daniel Pratt gave Cooke com- 
mission: Pratt building gallery adjoining his house 
Alabama lighted from above and paint St. Peter’s 
church fill one end it, fifteen twenty three feet, that 
when you enter the door the whole church with its arches and 
collonades perspective will appear 

This enlargement was the “Interior St. Peter’s, Rome,” 
painted Rome. St. Peter’s was focal point interest with 
writers well artists. The fame its beauty and grandeur 
had spread throughout the world, and was increased 
tudinous articles that described the “center earthly mag- 
nificence.” early 1757 Pannini had painted two Interiors 
St. Peter’s, one which owned the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Art. Pall Mall, London, 1843, Signor Andrea Gam- 
bassini, native Leghorn, was displaying model St. Peter’s 
the scale 100, that had spent fourteen years 


65. Thomas Sully’s Manuscript Diary, typescript the New York Public 
Library. 

66. Alfred Sully (1820-1879), graduate West Point, 1841, amateur water 
colorist. 

67. Sully’s Review Concerns, 1846, transcript New York Public 
Library 

68. Mrs. John Andrew, nee Mary Cosby. Bowen, The Story 
Wilkes County, Georgia, (Reprint edition, Marietta, Ga., 1950), 130. 

69. The Standard, October 1881. 
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Everyone aspired see the vast temple with its match- 
less paintings mosaic, colossal tombs wrought renowned 
artists, but few could realize such dreams. Washington Irving 
tells the mute awe and reverance Washington Allston upon 
entering the “stupendous pile St. Peter’s.” Such sights and 
thoughts moved the pencil Cooke, and large canvas was 
stretched upon its frame. For 120 days, within the holy place, 
painted reproduce its beauty. his return America, 
1831, might very well have exclaimed, have brought 
St. Peter’s with 

Enlarging canvases was easy for Cooke was difficult 
Weir, contemporary, who frankly confessed “obliterating 
sweeps” and “beating about through sea was 
joy Cooke render paintings “as large life.” 

Pratt’s commission was completed two summers Pratts- 
ville, Alabama, 1846-47, addition portraits Mr. and Mrs. 
Pratt (with her baby Ellen and nurse) and Mrs. Cooke, proudly 
holding large volume entitled, Cooke Album Engravings. The 
title linked with the registration the American Academy, 
“George Cooke, 1816, suggests that the engravings 
were the work her husband. 

During the two succeeding years Cooke was here and there— 
Cahaba, Alabama, where left his wake portraits the 
Lapsleys, Montgomery meet “J. Cooke and his Lady 
from Pittsburgh (June, 1848) visit his brother 
Charles, and Washington (July, 1848). There was growing 
concern over permanent residence. Decision vacillated between 
Georgetown and Athens. Athens was the final decision, and 
returned the chosen Arcadia 1849. One more trip New 
Orleans and the move would under way—possibly May 
the first. 

While church, the city frequent epidemics, March 24, 


71. Art Journal London, 1843, 45. 

York Mirror, December 13, 1834, quoted from Wm. Dunlap, 
Arts Design, 186. 
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1849, Cooke was stricken with Asiatic cholera. forty hours 
was dead. like doleful poem that Cooke knew many 
cities and countrysides, but never permanent home. His remains 
reposed “St. Louis Cemetery, No. Square Aisle 
until Mrs. Cooke made other plans. 

George Cooke’s Succession states, wish expensive monu- 
ment reared memory, the transportation body 

James Heath Virginia, Daniel Pratt Alabama, and James 
New Orleans, either them were the Executors. 
Property every kind was willed his wife, except shares 
the New Orleans Gas Stock, which was reserved for 
the children the Rev. Charles Cooke and Dr. James Cooke 
the death his widow. 

The fourth item the tells business relations with 
Daniel Pratt: “Any amount due Daniel Pratt, Esq., after 
deducting the rent for rooms his building, and also for any 
other painting may wish purchase, may remain the 
hands said Pratt legal interest until may prefer paying 
over wife.” The “amount due” related the enlarge- 
ment the “Interior St. Peter’s.” Pratt also bought the por- 
traits Henry Clay and George Washington. 

his effort assist Mrs. Cooke and fulfill his obligations 
executor, Pratt moved other paintings from New Orleans 
his gallery—all are listed the “Descriptive Catalogue, 1853.” 

Cooke’s executors put the paintings the market. Certain ones 
went display the property James Robb: the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy Fine 1851, No. 18, “Interior St. 
Peter’s, Rome”; 1852, No. 364, “Interior St. Peter’s, Rome,” 


75. Information furnished Mrs. Rosa Oliver, Librarian, Louisiana 
State Museum. 

76. Civil District Court, Parish Orleans, Re: Succession George 
Cooke, No. 2139 Third District Court. 

77. James Robb, 1842, President New Orleans Gas, Light Banking 
Co.; 1844, established Gas-Light Co. Cuba, with capital divided 
equally between himself and the Queen Mother Spain. His fine home, 
ornamented with valuable paintings, was located Washington Ave. 

78. Pennsylvania Academy Fine Arts Records, furnished Mrs. 
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No. 45, “The Transfiguration” after Raphael; 1853, No. 402, 
“Interior St. Peter’s,” No. 345, “The Transfiguration,” after 
Raphael; the Boston Athenaeum,” 1854, No. 70, “Interior 
St. Peter’s, Rome,” No. 56, “The Transfiguration,” after Raphael. 
February 26, 1859, James Robb offered paintings for sale. 
Just how many these belonged Cooke obscure. 

Paintings from the Pratt Gallery, “The Transfiguration,” “The 
Captivity Israel,” and “The Landing Columbus” were sold 

Circumstantial evidence points possible sale. life size 
painting Calhoun hangs the University South 
Carolina. was bought elderly gentleman Columbia 
about With many claimants, there still uncertainty about 
the artist. Meigs, his “Life Calhoun” (1917) assigned 
“T. Hicks.” error far states that copy hangs 
the Clemson College Chapel (this copy Branson, after 
the Healy portrait Calhoun the City Hall, Charleston). 
Wiltse, his Life attributes the portrait “Thomas 
Buchanan Reid.” few investigators believe that the Calhoun 
portrait Curtis, Charleston. Where the life size 
portrait Calhoun, painted, 1849, Cooke, and the 
Pratt Gallery 1853? 

Cooke painted the portrait John Robinson, Virginia, the 
father Conway Robinson. John Robinson’s daughter, Anna 
Jane Robinson, married Col. John Shields, and their daughter, 
Miss Cornelia Shields owned, for many years, the painting “The 
Landing the Maidens Jamestown.” (There were two paint- 
ings Landing the Maidens Jamestown.” One was 
exhibit the Anniversary Virginia, Williamsburg, 
lent the owner, Mrs. Waverly LaPrade, Richmond. Another 

The gallery Daniel Pratt joined his house. The new building 


79. Library the Boston Athenaeum Records furnished David 
Kibbin, Art Department, April 1956. 

80. Information from Mrs. Green, granddaughter Chancellor 
Lipscomb. Mrs. Green present owner “The Transfiguration.” 

81. Information furnished Mrs. Meriwether, South Carolina 
Library, University South Carolina, Columbia, August 21, 1956. 
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became infected with dry rot and Mr. Pratt tore down halt 
the spread the rot his This made the disposition 
paintings necessary. Washington and Henry Clay were re- 
moved the office the Pratt Gin Company. Mr. Pratt offered 
twe paintings the University Georgia: “Interior St. 
Peter’s, Rome,” and Vinci’s “Last Supper” copied Creig- 
hoff, Italian artist. was gesture appreciation Georgia 
who had extended warm welcome him stranger from New 
Hampshire. Pratt’s daughter’s schooling Athens had kept him 
touch and aware the educational center. Furthermore, the 
presence Athens Mrs. Cooke, now the wife Mr. Asbury 
was not without its influence the donation. She was 
eager have the painting her adopted city. less import 
was Pratt’s friendship with Chancellor Lipscomb, whom 
had known the founder the Metropolitan Institute for 
education young women Montgomery, and later president 
the female college Tuskegee. was inevitable that the Uni- 
versity Georgia should selected the recipient. 

Minutes the Trustees, August 1867, tell Pratt’s offer: 
“Daniel Pratt, Esq., Alabama, has signified his desire present 
the University two large pictures, the University will guaran- 
tee their proper accommodation. The size these pictures, one 
them being 17’ 25’—will make necessary, they are ac- 
cepted, that Gallery Hall constructed for them. recom- 
mend that the College Chapel enlarged and refitted 
answer the twofold purpose Commencement Hall and 
Art Building. suggest that this provision made for the accept- 
ance this magnificent donation.” 

The otfer was doubly gratifying Chancellor Lipscomb who 
was bora Georgetown, 1816, educated there and undoubtedly 
familiar with Cooke’s paintings. 
Pratt Folder, Archives Alabama, Montgomery. 

83. Maria Heath Cooke married Asbury Hull, son Hope Hull, July 23, 
1861. Asbury Hull was lawyer. Dignified, calm and impartial, was 
called preside public meetings, served the Legislature speaker 
the House and President the Senate. was cashier the State Bank, 
president the Southern Mutual Insurance Company, and treasurer the 


Georgia for years. died 1866. Augustus Longstreet 
Hull, Annals Athens, Georgia, 1801-1901 (Athens, 1906), 201 ff. 
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August 1868, the minutes the Trustees indicate that 
suitable preparations had been completed for the acceptance 
the paintings: 


Resolved: That the two Magnificent paintings, “The Interior 
St. Peter’s Cathedral Rome,” George Cook [sic], and “The 
Last Supper” Leonardo Vinci, copy Creighoff Italian 
artist, presented Mr. Daniel Pratt, Alabama, selected from his 
own gallery Prattville, are the Trustees the Univer- 
sity Georgia with peculiar feelings gratification, and thanks 
the Board are hereby cordially expressed him Patron Art, 
and especially Patron that distinguished artist Mr. George 
Cook, whose name connection with his Patron’s shall ever 
cherished the University Georgia. 

Resolved: That the expression our appreciation engrossed 
upon signed the Chancellor, authenticated the 
seal the Corporation, and transmitted Mr. Pratt, properly en- 
cased. 

[On September 1868, Chancellor Lipscomb wrote Daniel Pratt: 

Dear Sir: send per express the Parchment Scroll, engrossed with 
the resolutions the board Trustees, acknowledgement your 
munificent gift the University. few days since, the box contain- 
ing the remaining parts the frame came safely hand. 

With great regard, remain, 
Most truly yours, 
Lipscomb. 


Modest death, this man renown, George Cooke, who had 
painted the “Cenotaph Cicero,” the “Tomb the Plantian 
Family,” desired monument for himself. Yet, reality has 
Painting” (as Athenians lovingly refer it), the 
Chapel, and nine-foot Prattville, Alabama, placed there 


84. Each side Cooke’s monument inscribed: 

First: memory George Cooke, born St. Mary’s county, Md., March 
17, New Orleans, March 26, 1849. 

Second: His body here rests awaiting the resurrection the just. 
man was humane, philanthropic and ardent his affections. the 
various relations life was all that loving and admiring friends could 
desire. His eulogy with those who knew him best; his genius still 
lives the productions his art. 

Third: member the Church Christ was inflexible faith, 
fervent spirit, tolerant all. the full assurance blessed im- 
mortality through the merits Jesus, calmly resigned his spirit Him 
who gave it. 


Fourth: This monument was erected her who for years, ad- 
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his wife whose love sought expression, spite Cooke’s re- 

High upon hill overlooking Prattville, within the Pratt en- 
closure, Cooke’s grave few paces from his patron’s, who out- 
lived him many years. small palette, rest and brush lie 
line the monument. The emblem reminder the artist 
who made Americans aware the treasures the Renaissance 
returning with copies and originals from European centers 
art, who recorded our public buildings, our cities, our resorts, 
our statesmen, our religious leaders, the gentlemen and ladies 
his day, and the irresistible charm their offspring. 

When American artists become well known American 
authors, time not too far distant, according Alexander Eliot, 
George Cooke will regarded worthy contributor our 
visual tradition. 


verse and prosperous fortunes, was the partner his joys and sorrows, and 
whose greatest consolation earth the hope and promise reunion 
beyond the grave. 


Men Without Law: Federal Raiding 
Liberty County, Georgia 


Yankee scouts led army across Georgia, there was 

little restrain them save their own consciences. Civilians 
had little, any, legal defense against injury themselves and 
their property. Since the Union did not recognize the Confederacy, 
the question appeal the traditions law was 
vague. Following the time-worn pattern fighting men Federal 
soldiers took out their hatred the civilians. They demon- 
strated the fact that victorious army usually makes its own 
rules conduct. When regiments began subsisting the country- 
side around them, the difficulty enforcing any restrictive 
regulations among these soldiers was insurmountable, since ex- 
cuses for depredations could always found while dealing with 
the civilian population. 

The thousands Federal soldiers who burned path from 
Savannah brought the harsh realities defeat 
civilians unable defend themselves comprehend the mean- 
ing the destruction. These civilians learned fear the sight 
smoke the northwestern horizon immediate threat 
their own lives and property. Georgians, William Te- 
cumseh Sherman and the men commanded were not fighting 
war, but simply enjoying winter’s destructive glee. Sher- 
man, there was real purpose the march: eliminate whatever 
might strategic value the Confederate war 
planned destroy the strength the Southern nation ending 
its will fight. This will sought break bringing the 


*Instructor History, Agricultural and Mechanical College Texas, 
College Station. 

For general accounts Sherman’s march, see John Barrett, Sher- 
man’s March Through the Carolinas (Chapel Hill, 1956), 13-26; William 
Sherman, Memoirs (New York, 1875), II, 171-268; Hart, 
Sherman, The Genius the Civil War (London, 1930), 321-69; Lloyd Lewis, 
Sherman, Fighting Prophet (New York, 1932), 422-86. 
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horrors war home the people behind the lines—the people 
who supplied the men the front with clothing, food, and morale. 

the first December, 1864, the Federals were near the 
end their march across the state. Confederate generals were 
not sure the enemy objective. Joseph Wheeler’s cavalry had 
tried slow the Yankee march, and the same time, these 
troopers demonstrated that Southerners could also steal from 
Georgia Such activities had earned them credit, 
they battled the Union cavalry under Hugh Judson Kil- 
patrick, small, red-faced cavalryman, eager for glory and pro- 
motion. One failure the year was enough for Kilpatrick and 
had high hopes erasing the memory his ill-fated raid 
Richmond nine months earlier, with notable record 
Georgia. With his command scattered from South Carolina 
Alabama, Wheeler could hardly his men. Both opposing 
cavalry generals earned respect from the citizens who had 
the misfortune encounter 

Most the horsemen Kilpatrick commanded the Third 
Cavalry Division had enlisted the Middle West and rendered 
invaluable service with Sherman’s long columns. Dashing here 
and there, they successfully confused the Confederates the 
direction the next Yankee march. December, Kilpatrick’s 
command was bit jaded” and the little man with the big red 
whiskers pleaded for fresh and more energetic mounts. Head- 
quarters allowed the cavalrymen confiscate all horses ridden 
persons without authority. The troopers interpreted this ruling 
applying particularly Confederate civilians.* 

Not only were horses problem Sherman’s planning, but 
all his supplies were running low. rode the last miles 
the sea and Savannah, knew the fleet waiting off-shore had 


War the Rebellion: Official Records the Union and Confederate 
Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Series Vol. XLIV, 410, 899, 979. 
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“Sherman’s March from Atlanta the Coast,” Southern Historical Society 
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stores ranging from 100,000 pounds horse and mule shoes 
10,000 knapsacks. His men needed much staples bread, coffee, 
and Sherman knew was taking risk when led the 
troops from Atlanta without supply line running back the 
well-stocked quartermaster depots Nashville. Yet, chose 
live off the plantations and farms across Georgia. The plan- 
tations the coast, and especially those the sea islands, were 
attractive Union soldiers hoping find horses and hot food. 

Savannah was the goal the march, but was easy ob- 
jective attack. Inside and around the city were some 10,000 
troops commanded the able Lt. Gen. William Hardee. Al- 
though his men included too many poorly-trained militia, 
had some well-placed artillery hinder the advance the 
attackers trying make their way through the maze tidal 
swamps and palmetto lowlands around the city. Sherman could 
not expect much help from the fleet, for the Savannah River 
contained enough pilings and torpedoes prevent naval ex- 
pedition coming the With this mind, and the prob- 
lem dwindling supplies even more heavily impressed upon his 
thoughts, Sherman decided drive the coast below Savannah 
and make contact with the fleet. Then, with fresh store 
supplies, could attack the city. could not then capture 

The best route the coast seemed lie along the Ogeechee 
River. Only one obstacle lay the way: Fort McAllister. This 
small earthen fortification the south bank near the mouth 
the river had “defied the Navy for two years.” When the 
army closed the fort, scouts moved all directions 
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ferret out Confederate sentries.* Small, picked groups men 
headed for the railroad which ran south from Savannah. This 
route, called the “Gulf Road” local terminology, formed 
large arc across southwestern Georgia and kept Hardee’s men 
fed and clothed. December Federal scouts reached the 
railroad, bending rails and burning ties two points. 
complete their performance, the men captured locomotive car- 
rying the president the 

Luck was the side the bluecoats when they captured 
King’s Bridge across the Ogeechee, near the railroad. Retreating 
Confederates burned portion the bridge. Then, regiment 
tireless engineers built new span, more than 1,000 feet long, 
more than twenty-four hours and the army poured 
across the direction Kilpatrick’s horsemen had 
previously gone beyond the river with orders take the fort 
quickly. Although these men drove the outposts back the pro- 
tection the work, not even Kilpatrick, who had earlier earned 
the name “Kilcavalry.” wanted send troopers against en- 
entrenched artillery. reported the fort’s garrison two hun- 
dred men and suggested infantry Then, and his 
men rode into Liberty County, particularly fertile and 
wealthy area this time. Most the white residents were 
prosperous slave-owners, with many acres rice and cotton 
under cultivation. The region had been most productive leaders 


Jones, “Siege Savannah,” Southern Historical Society Papers, 
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ante-bellum society, with sons reaching high places bench, 
bar, and 

Kilpatrick liked the prospects the “many rich plantations” 
Liberty County. While and his troopers ranged all over 
the county, the infantry had overcome the small force Fort 
McAllister before the army could safely reach the fleet. these 
foot-soldiers, the men the Second Division the Fifteenth 
Corps, moved into place around the fort, Sherman and portion 
his staff crawled top “Doctor Cheves’ rice mill” watch 
the affair. The sun was still bright the unseasonably warm 
afternoon December when the troops readied for the charge. 
4:30 the men moved quickly forward. Ten minutes later, the 
battle ended. Nine regimental flags could seen from the rice 
mill and the men with Sherman began looking for smoke from 
the steamships the area. the time the “sun was sinking over 
some water oaks,” the ships were plain sight and the march 
was over. the bay that night, happy Sherman wrote his 
success Secretary War Stanton. Both ashore and afloat, 
joyful Yankees agreed with the sentiments junior officer 
who wrote: “Take big drink, long breath, and yell like the 

Farther south, Kilpatrick’s men shared their comrades’ feelings. 
These troopers had ridden all through Liberty County, frighten- 
ing the inhabitants their presence. Then, they gathered near 
old Midway Church, the center the region’s religious and social 
life—a land mark since the Only few state militia 
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had attempted thwart the movement the Federals. These 
Confederates met quick defeat and were captured fled dis- 
order. Lt. Col. Arthur Hood led the remnants the battalion 
across the Altamaha River, where they remained while Sherman 
and his army paused Savannah. Their retreat left the area be- 


tween the Ogeechee and Altamaha undefended, prey the: 


daily incursions the Federal These Yankees were 
ready enjoy “plantation raiding,” pastime which they were 
most proficient. 

For about six weeks this country was sort “no-man’s land.” 
The Confederates below the Altamaha did not have the strength 
hold the area, while Sherman had desire over-extend 
his lines protecting Savannah. Kilpatrick’s cavalry fell the 
task covering the Union perimeter, especially the vital supply 
line the Ogeechee King’s Bridge. From camp near Midway 
Church they were able keep Liberty County cleared Rebels. 
reality, the county was without civil order. The front lines 
were thirty miles apart and the civilians between the lines had 
defense. Kilpatrick, man little self-discipline, had desire 
restrain his understand the results this absence 
law, the actions the soldiers the plantations must 
studied. 

Ahead the army had gone reports the depredations the 
troops the way south. Georgia members Congress had tried 
persuade the civilians fight the invaders. “Let every man 
fly arms,” they appealed, the invader front, flank, 
and rear.” addition, the state legislature prepared enroll 
all available men the army. one would spared effort 
stem the advance the 


15. Conyngham, Sherman’s March, 282-83; Jones, “Siege Savannah,” 
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Vol. XLIV, 366, 372, 385. 
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his shirt and drawers.” Wells, Morning Call General Kil- 
patrick,” Southern Historical Society Papers, XII, 123-30. 
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One the plantations the path the raiders was Monte- 
video, the home Mrs. Charles Colcock Jones. Located about 
four miles south Midway Church, the comfortable house 
fronted the North Newport River. This plantation was one 
three Mrs. Jones’s late husband had developed lucrative pro- 
duction rice and cotton. Her husband, the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Colcock Jones, had been Presbyterian minister who pioneered 
the religious education the slaves. began his work 
1833 when led group his neighbors forming the “Asso- 
ciation for the Religious Instruction the Negroes Liberty 
County, Georgia.” was missionary for this group 
and for most the years preceeding the attack Fort Sumter, 
preached tirelessly among some 4,000 slaves about 100 
result his evangelism, Dr. Jones’s writings 
the religious training the slave population received wide 
attention. December, 1861, the first General Assembly the 
Presbyterian Church the Confederate States invited him 
address them “Religious Instruction the Negroes.” the 
time his death, March 16, 1863, was probably the most 


respected and efficient worker among the black population 
the 
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Charles Colcock Jones, D.,” Necrology: Memorials Deceased Min- 
isters (Atlanta, 1869), 185-211. Dr. Jones died Montevideo from the ef- 
fects “Wasting palsy,” ibid., 191-93. 
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The three Jones children, Charles, Joseph, and Mary, took 
advantage educational opportunities uncommon for their day. 
Charles studied South Carolina College, earned B.A. degree 
from Princeton, and completed law school Harvard. went 
into law practice Savannah and the opening the war was 
mayor the city well strong defender secession. When 
his term office expired, enlisted the army and advanced 
the rank lieutenant colonel. the Federals neared Savannah, 
commanded the artillery which delayed their movement into 
the Joseph, too, had graduated from Princeton, then 
later completed the medical curriculum the University 
Pennsylvania. combined teaching and research until the war 
began, which time first joined the old Liberty Independent 
Troop before securing commission and position the staff 
Surgeon-General Moore. With commission from Dr. 
Moore “to institute extended investigation upon the causes, 
pathology, and treatment fevers and the relations climate 
and soil disease,” worked most the important cities, 
hospitals, and camps the Confederacy. His important work 
centered around the investigations Andersonville the early 
autumn 1864. Here saw the gruesome sight “more than 
30,000 men crowded upon twenty-seven acres land, with little 
festering masses filth the very doors their rude dens and 
The advance the Federals cut the investigations short 
and sent Joseph other camps. 

With both sons the army, Mrs. Jones had only her daughter 
Mary, now Mrs. Robert Quarterman Mallard, aid her when 
Kilpatrick’s men rode into the neighborhood. Mrs. Mallard’s 
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husband had left his pastorate Atlanta before the siege that 
city and he, too, was now with the army. Mrs. Mallard was very 
near childbirth, most the work the plantation fell Mrs. 
Jones—work which included caring for five grandchildren who 
had come Montevideo escape the horrors war, caring for 
Mrs. Mallard, and managing the plantation and its colored popu- 
lation. The old lady was ardent Confederate who had wanted 
“illuminate the mansion” when news came the secession 
South Although she had been energetic and helpful 
wife her husband’s work, nothing could have prepared her for 
the ordeal follow. 

She first encountered the invaders when they came Arcadia, 
one her plantations the northern part the county. While 
they did great deal damage there, and took many the 
books and papers which Dr. Jones had left, they did not detain 
Mrs. Jones, nor prevent her from returning Montevideo 
December 13, 1864. During the trip home, Yankee picket sur- 
prised her the road and stopped her carriage. After long 
and inquiry concerning Confederate troops the area, 
the contents her knitting box, and the distance the coast, 
the soldier cautioned her about the Federal troops said just 
short distance down the road. will take your horses and 
search your carriage and cannot say what they will do.” Heeding 
this advice, she reached home little-known back road. 
Montevideo, she found preparations already underway for hiding 
most the family valuables the woods near the house.” 


21. Mallard, Montevideo-Mabank, 69-70; Stacy, Presbyterian Church 
Georgia, 91-92; Scott, Ministerial Directory the Presbyterian Church, 
1861-1941 (Austin, Texas, 1942), 428. 
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sion Miss Dorothy Seago, New Orleans, La. Another photostatic copy 
the Henry Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal. The manuscript 
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1865 (Tuscaloosa, Ala., 1959), 33-36. 
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The first soldiers did not come the plantation until December 
15. They first went the stables, asking “Where are your horses 
and mules?” While group queried Mrs. Jones about the live- 
stock, “Stalwart Kentucky Irishman” pushed past Mrs. Mallard 
into the house. first asked for whiskey, but soon contented 
himself with looking through the entire house. wanted 
know the contents each box and chest, what was behind every 
door, and demanded the keys all “trunks and bureaus.” With 
the keys make his work easier, “he put his hands into every- 
thing under cover searching for arms and ammunition.” 
not content with his findings, demanded Mrs. 
watch and became very angry when she informed him her hus- 
band had when captured the previous day. 

this moment, another soldier came into the house, followed 
Mrs. Jones. Together, the two women repeated the ritual 
opening everything. Mrs. Mallard described the scene: “There 
were, following these two men around the house, handing 
them keys, they would order the most insolent 
manner and seeing almost every thing opened and searched and 
tumbled about.” They went the attic and then the men asked 
for whiskey once more. When Mrs. Jones asked one the 
soldiers “if would like see his mother and wife treated 
this way, their home invaded and searched,” his brief reply 
was: “Oh, none have wives.” Finally, the men left, one 
having declined enter the house and participate the search. 
They considered taking the horses, but left them because their 
age. 

Soon after the departure the first group, five more soldiers 
arrived. Since was near noon, they demanded food and went 
the kitchen behind the house. Here they ate what had been 
prepared for the inhabitants the plantation. After finishing 
the meal, “they cursed the servants awfully” and came into the 
house. The same procedure unlocking all doors and opening 
all trunks followed. While the attic, one them found silver 
goblet given Mrs. Jones deceased grand-child. brief 
exchange words, she was able dissuade him from taking this 
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prize. Another man found secession rosette dating from the 
“great meeting Savannah” when Charles Jones had spoken 
crowd celebrating the birth the Confederacy. This rosette, 
added the portions Liberty Independent Troop uniforms 
they had already procured, gave the men comical appearance. 
When these soldiers left, they also noted the age the horses 
the barn, and took only the one mule. short time was 
back the front gate, rejected too old and 

The next day, December 16, one Kilpatrick’s regiments 
skirmished with the few state troops still defending the county. 
The Federal regulars were more than match for the outnumbered 
militia company and sent the Confederates southward complete 
disorder. Soon after the women Montevideo heard the noises 
this battle, they heard great clamor their own house. Mrs. 
Mallard described the scene: saw forty fifty men the 
pantry, flying hither and thither, ripping open the safe with their 
swords and breaking open the crockery cupboards.” While de- 
manding whiskey, these men found some roasted chickens and 
ducks, hidden prevent later starvation. “These the men seized 
whole, tearing them pieces with their teeth, like ravenous 
beasts.” When they finished eating, they went all through the 
house, breaking open Mrs. Jones’s work-table with andiron, 
trampling under foot precious ringlets infants’ hair kept 
Mrs. Jones’s mother, and finally, “they rifled the sideboard, taking 
away knives, spoons, forks, tin cups, coffee pots and every thing 
they wished.” They carried off all the flour and meal they could 
find, for bread was still scarce commodity among these troops. 
When Mrs. Jones pleaded the case herself and those with her 
the plantation, one the soldiers “poured out quart 
meal upon the floor.” They carried away their plunder two 
wagons, leaving behind them scene disorder and destruction. 


23. Ibid., 36-43. The foragers were always looking for horses and were 
especially found donning old, captured uniforms. Daniel Oakey, “March- 
ing through Georgia and the Carolinas,” Johnson and Buel, eds., Battles 
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That night, Mrs. Mallard wrote dismay, “We realized what 
must the association the lost the world eternal woe. 
look back upon their conduct the house horrible night 
mare, too terrible 

Early the next morning, December 17, large force Federals 
moved south from the Ogeechee, with orders “to destroy the 
Gulf Road far the Altamaha bridge, and exhaust the country 
that direction supplies.” The men assigned tear the 
railroad accomplished their task four days. They completely 
destroyed the tracks and roadbed for about forty miles. Only the 
railroad bridge across the Altamaha escaped their torch. Although 
regiment from Kilpatrick’s division went along assist the in- 
fantry, they met defenses near the bridge which they said they 
could not “dislodge.” All the men assigned the railroad 
destruction marched rode their tasks with few rations. Both 
men and animals lived off the land near the railroad. One regiment, 
the Seventh Illinois, drew the task providing food and forage 
for the expedition. Men from this unit came Montevideo before 
daylight December 

The noise the passing soldiers awakened the ladies the 
plantation. 4:00 A.M., excited servant came in, saying the 
troops “had come upon the most dreadful intent and had sent her 
tell what was, had enquired there were any young 
women” the house. Mrs. Jones said “the agony that awful 
hour, language can describe, heart can conceive it.” Know- 
ing they were all alone and without material defense, the women 
“all knelt down around the bed and went prayer and con- 
tinued silent prayer long time.” When daylight came, they 
saw, much their relief, officer their front gate preventing 
soldiers from entering the house. While the men did not bother 
the house itself, they took most the animals, including the oxen 
and carts, all the chickens and turkeys, and even the last skinny 
When Mrs. Jones thanked the guard the gate for his pro- 
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tection, wishing she could given him some token appreciation, 
replied, not receive anything, and only wish was 
here guard you always.” the men left, they took with them 
the family carriage, which they used chicken cart and later 
wrecked near Midway 

Soldiers came Montevideo for six weeks. Their conduct 
followed the pattern begun the first days’ visits. When Mrs. 
Jones locked doors try protect people belongings, 
the raiders threatened burn the house. Every quality these 
men seemed revolting Mrs. Jones. Their frequent and loud 
cursing seemed her indicate crude family-life. That they 
would insult helpless women and children was beyond her com- 
prehension. Many the men tried argue with her about the 
background and justice the formation the Confederacy and 
the war general. While she did not hesitate state her belief 
her young nation, she always did briefly and would not argue 
the issue. Being minister’s wife, Mrs. Jones could not understand 
the apparent total absence reverence respect for religion 
among the men. Not only did they scoff her own belief 
Divine assistance, but they ridiculed her dead husband’s preachings. 
the servants, they spoke Dr. Jones’s having preached “lies” 
the Negroes the small chapel the plantation. Often the 
soldiers almost broke Mrs. Jones’s spirit, but she continued talk 
and write the final success the cause which she 

The soldiers showed mercy while Mrs. Mallard endured 
the pains childbirth early January. Many gathered outside 
the house and noisily went about further looting. the day 
the birth, least hundred men came the house. Mrs. Mallard 
had listen “their conversation wild hallows cursing be- 
neath her windows.” Mrs. Jones and friend from nearby plan- 
tation tried quiet the noise. Finally, the men did “scream- 
ing yelling most fiendish way they rode from the 

Federal soldiers always looked for food when they came 
Montevideo. Army rations were too dull and monotonous for 
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active appetites. Few animals, bird beast, escaped them. 
staples were safe. They took the sugar before dried the smoke 
house. Always the prowl for corn, they found some the 
loft small crib and simply wrecked the building order 
get it. When they left the area, only one old gander remained 
large number geese, sheep, and cattle. Only the quickest 
and fastest chickens avoided Yankee skillets. Often the soldiers 
shot the fowls for sport and left them lying where they fell. The 
bluecoats even removed the chain from the well, the plantation’s 
only source drinking water. When trusted slave tried 
retrieve the chain, the soldiers told him inform his mistress she 
had “no right water 

Although food was the favorite item plunder among the 
soldiers, clothing was not far behind preference. Often the 
soldiers took shirts and trousers replace their worn and tattered 
garments. other occasions, they merely took the clothing for 
the sport plunder. Most the men enjoyed donning outlandish 
outfits. One made “large cravat” from black silk dress. Others 
mixed parts old uniforms found plantation trunks and port- 
manteaus. After taking most the clothing Montevideo, the 
raiders even took the needles and thread they found there, mak- 
ing the repair the remaining clothing 

Slaves shared the fate their masters. Those who remained 
loyal, although the Emancipation Proclamation had decreed their 
freedom, made permanent impression. The blacks had defend 
themselves from the workings the soldiers just did the 
white masters. When the raiders went the slave quarters Negro 
men “were obliged slap their horses for the protection 
their wives.” some instances they rescued Negro women from 
the “hands these infamous creatures.” The soldiers even stole 
small personal belongings from the Negroes: watches, pocket 
knives, hats and incidental items. Sometimes, more energetic Yan- 
kees crawled under slave quarters search hidden articles. The 
blacks who continued help their mistress often heard threats 
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their lives. The troops warned the carriage driver might 
killed continued care for the “old Devil.” Sometimes 
soldiers would hang slave until would reveal the hiding place 
silver and 

Even so, the colored people managed conceal enough food 
and clothing subsist through the winter. Their evasions duty 
with the Federals were effective. One kept sling under coat 
and pretended have broken arm when cavalrymen needed 
workers. Another had walking stick aid convincing all 
strangers the plantation that was too crippled 
service Yankees. When the soldiers entered one the rude 
slave houses, they found man bed who mumbled something 
about “yellow fever.” One wise old woman prevented the taking 
some garments saying, “Them dead people 

When the deception was not effective, the blacks lost heavily. 
With master direct them and without the security normal 
plantation routine, many the slaves left. Recruiters promised 
wages cash, and spoke appealingly the newly-acquired free- 
dom. the Negroes, the picture was not clear, for they had seen 
the Yankees the plantation, taking even women’s “Petticoats 
and drawers.” One slave could only reveal his perplexity saying 
plundering soldier, “Massa you poor niggers 

The soldiers who rode all over Liberty County from the camp 
near the Midway Church behaved about like the numbers who 
came the Jones’s plantation. Many plantation houses went 
smoke throughout the county, and other residences the sol- 
diers threatened burn and then watched the inhabitants plead 
for mercy. The houses they left standing contained only small 


31. Ibid., 52, 55-56, 60, 62; Jones, Siege Savannah, 168-69; Mallard, 
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portion the valuables formerly inside them. Well-stocked 
braries vanished. Papers all sorts were read and strewn along 
the roads the county. Silver and jewelry disappeared.™ 

Churches, and religion general, suffered the hands these 
men. Although they left the Midway Church standing, they tore 
open the cornerstone and rifled its contents. Two churches they 
burned, one merely signal troops across narrow stream. 
The numerous houses around the Midway Church, which the 
members had used for shelter the midst all-day services, 
went into cavalry campfires. Even the minister church 
was arrested, but soon released after being relieved his watch. 
one occasion the even threatened disinter the 
remains persons buried Midway 

When the Federal Army prepared the area January, 
1865, all the residents Liberty were destitute. 
little more than month, these once self-sufficient people found 
themselves begging Union authorities allow them take rice 
from nearby mill for their immediate needs. All the civilians 
were scared the wrath the soldiers. Each new rumor worked 
the morale the people and usually found some believers. 
Many fled the area, hoping least save their lives. When they 
returned and rejoined the brave ones who remained, they shared 
the hungry fate defeat. Loyal slaves complicated the situation 
remaining the plantations and looking the owners for 
food and Due the complete absence restriction 
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regulation, these soldiers had left once prosperous region 
desolate. 

contrast the situation Liberty County, the troops 
Savannah conducted themselves manner which would bring 
credit upon any army occupation. soon the men moved 
into the city, order decreed the protection “all peaceable 
persons and public and private property.” one was enter 
occupied buildings under any circumstances, except ordered. 
Sherman’s headquarters forbade the taking private property 
from houses and allowed the civilians “to resume their usual pur- 
suits.” Even when asked about prayers for the Confederate Presi- 
dent, Sherman gave permission, saying “Jeff Davis and the Devil 
both need it.” Gambling also came under the heading forbidden 
activities, for was considered “so criminal and detrimental 
the interests the 

With such restrictions force, the city became “dull and 
quiet.” Sherman wrote his wife the absence noise and trouble 
the city, while describing the joy the colored population, 
happy their new, half-understood freedom. The victorious 
general wrote General Grant about the worries the city 
over the rumor Negro garrison for Savannah. advised 
against such policy, with the admonition, “You know the people 
have prejudices which must regarded. Prejudice, like religion, 
cannot 

Largely because the guiding hand Sherman, Savannah 
fared better than most Confederate cities under Federal occupa- 
tion. system regulations military authorities kept incidents 
theft and pillage low level. The orders the Union 
officers even extended protection the families high-ranking 
Confederates the city. While Union soldiers pass could 
visit the for food and amusement, the citizens Liberty 
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County had worry over their next meals. The Federal occupa- 
tion the once-proud section never left the minds survivors. 
One said that south Savannah that spring, buzzards fared better 
than 
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and the Scientific Tradition 
Sam 


LRICH Bonnell Phillips good example American 

historian who tried write history the scientific tradition 
Leopold von Ranke. Like the German scholar, Phillips ap- 
parently believed that the primary duty the historian was 
merely present the facts, allowing the reader draw his own 
conclusions. Therefore, his main works, shied away from 
stating opinions and almost completely avoided long-range inter- 
pretations. This practice led one reviewer Phillips’ American 
Negro remark that “the aim the author seems 
have been present great array facts, and, with but few 
expressions opinion, permit the facts speak for them- 
Another reviewer described Phillips’ Life and Labor 
arranged.”* And Wendell Holmes Stephenson, who recently has 
done penetrating analysis Phillips historian, commented: 
“He presented particulars; seldom painted composites. Planters 
and plantations, overseers and slaves were specifically identified 
and individually considered. The more wrote, Phillips often 
said, the more reluctant was draw Perhaps 
anticipation such commentaries, Phillips prefaced his Life and 
Labor with this admission: 


When read Howard Odum’s Black Ulysses, DuBose Hey- 
ward’s Porgy, Stephen Benet’s plantation mammy and her mistress, 


*The author Professorial Lecturer Humanities and Social Studies 
Case Institute Technology, Cleveland, Ohio, and currently com- 
pleting his dissertation Western Reserve University. 
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esteem for their creations mingled with chagrin that fancy 
restricted records. The characters portrayed these writers 
are true the men and women who figure pages, though 
the breath their nostrils the ether which the stars hold their 
courses while mine breathed mundane atmosphere and have long since 
found rest earth’s bosom. But only when the wind rare 


quarter would give rein Pegasus could. the main 
content delve rather than try 


Phillips’ well-known preference for factual information sans 
broad generalizations and interpretations should considered 
the light this astute qualifier Professor Stephenson: 


Evidence, conclusions, and method were inextricable Phillips’ 
writings that the reader cannot appreciate the relations data 
consequence without comprehending procedure. Meager amalgam 
prevented systematic recital, albeit parade particulars logical 
sequence stimulated sense solidarity and completeness. 
Whether realized not, interpretation was accomplished 


through intelligible presentation evidence which could not fail 
elicit latent 


The fact that Phillips, perhaps unconsciously, arranged his 
“snapshots” direct his readers along certain channels raises 
question whether historian can write history from the 
completely objective and detached point view suggested 
von Ranke. Can relate exactly what happened without least 
inadvertently revealing his own personal prejudices and social 
attitudes? And most important, can prevent these preconceived 
ideas from influencing his over-all presentation? 

the purpose here examine how successful Phillips was 
carrying out the tradition von Ranke subjecting the 
Southern historian’s writings two basic questions. First, 
had any social attitudes personal leanings, were they expressed 
his writings? And what extent? Second, such ideas were 
present, did they have any effect coloring his portrayal the 
ante-bellum South? While effort made pass any final 
judgment the von Ranke theory historiography, may 
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prove interesting see how the idea worked out the writings 
one man. 


preliminary, yet relevant, observation will remembered 
that most Phillips’ writings dealt with the ante-bellum South. 
all produced six books, four volumes edited source ma- 
terials, approximately articles, and book His spe- 
cialty, and the field which has had the greatest influence, 
was American Negro slavery and the plantation system. And his 
two greatest works this area were American Negro Slavery 
and Life and Labor the Old South. These observations take 
more meaning when one realizes that Phillips, himself, was 
Southerner and bred.” native Georgia, received 
his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees from the leading university 
that state. His mother was related such illustrious sons 
the Old South William Yancey and Joseph Brown and 
was connected with the plantation gentry from the Old Dominion 
the Gulf Thus, would have been truly remarkable had 
Phillips been able emerge from his deeply-rooted Southern 
background without having developed certain pre-conceived and 
traditionally Southern notions regarding the ante-bellum South, 
the Civil War, the plantation system, slavery, and the 
and would have been even more remarkable had Phillips suc- 
ceeded being completely impartial his research. 

Another preliminary point that various writers have differed 
the question social attitudes and personal prejudices the 
writings Phillips. Most the contemporary reviewers, 
although they sometimes criticized him for it, gave this historian 
credit for being objective and did not see any significant evidence 


For complete list all Phillips’ writings see Fred Landon and 
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For the best accounts Phillips’ life see Wood Gray, “Ulrich Bon- 
nell Phillips,” Hutchinson, Marcus Jernegan Essays 
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such sectional least one exception, however, was 
DuBois, prominent Negro scholar, who subjected Phil- 
lips’ American Negro Slavery rather severe treatment. Among 
other things the reviewer charged that the book had major 
premise, nowhere stated but always implicit “that Negroes were 
not ordinary slaves nor indeed ordinary human After 
giving some examples evidence, concluded that the work 
was “defense American slavery defense institution 
which was best mistake and worst 

Later writers have also disagreed this opinion. Wood Gray, 
who has presented comprehensive study Phillips, concluded 
that, although traces Southern self-consciousness would occa- 
sionally appear, “in general was singularly free from this type 
bias.” Professor Gray commented that “even less did his social 
attitudes intrude upon his Richard Hofstadter, the 
contrary, took entirely different view which more approp- 
riately considered later this 

the light these preliminary observations, the first question 
can considered: Phillips’ writings reveal any trace pro- 
Southern feelings social attitudes? The answer, appears, 
must the affirmative. True enough, these examples are hard 
find—in fact, like looking for the proverbial needle the 
haystack—but one reads the historian’s works with scrutinous 
eye, traces such attitudes soon begin appear. Seldom are 
they obvious, usually they are unconsciously expressed, and often 
they are only vaguely implied. 

Several examples Southern self-consciousness are discernible. 
Occasionally, when discussing some sectional differences, Phillips 
would lament that the North failed understand some particular 

10. Good examples such reviews are Jervey and Craven, previously cited; 
Broadus Mitchell, Review Life and Labor, American Economic Review, 
(December, 1929), 655-57; and Patterson, Review American 
Negro Slavery, Political Science Quarterly, XXXIII (September, 1918), 
DuBois, Review American Negro Slavery, Amerioan 
Political Science Review, XII (November, 1918), 722. 
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Southern problem. For example, while discussing the tariff con- 
troversy 1832 his biography Robert Toombs, Phillips 
commented: “Partly through wishful ignorance Southern con- 
ditions and purposes, they [the Northerners] failed see that the 
South had any actual prospective grievances, and they con- 


sidered every Southern measure defense one unpro- 


voked aggression. They similarly refused believe before se- 
cession was accomplished fact that anything earnest was 
contained the Southern threats 

has been suggested that this sort thing was particularly 
true Phillips’ earlier writings. But late 1928, only six years 
before his death and this time mature scholar, made 
similar remark. Having advanced the theory that the central theme 
Southern history has always been the determination the 
white man keep the Negro “in his place,” Phillips added: 
“When California whites made extravagant demands fear that 
her three per cent Japanese might increase four and capture 
the business “The Coast,” Congress responded were 
the appendage the state legislature. But white Southerners when 
facing problems real fancied concerning the ten million Negroes 
midst can look the federal authorities for more 
best than tacit acquiescence what their state governments may 

Although Phillips did times express his Southern self-con- 
sciousness his writings, would grave injustice say that 
his works constitute zoth-Century for the Jost cause. 
The examples occur infrequently and are hidden, that they 
are scarcely noticeable unless one expressly looking for them. 
The point is, however, that Phillips did not succeed hiding his 
bias completely. 

Traces social attitudes towards the Negro also shine through 
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after considerable searching. Examples these fall into different 
types. First, there runs through most Phillips’ writings the 
general impression that the Negroes always were, and still are, 
just plain one article, for example, advanced the idea 
re-adopting some phases the old plantation system the 
“best means offsetting the ignorance and laziness the Negro 
his consideration Southern transportation, 
mentioned the “aimless shifting habitation” which the 
Negroes are article comparing slave and free labor 
contains the remark that “Negro slackness, along with poor soil, 
has been the chief cause [Southern] And Ameri- 
can Negro Slavery, while listing prevailing traits the Negro, 
Phillips gave special emphasis the Negroes’ “healthy repug- 
nance toward Largely result this laziness, 
concluded Phillips, “the most fertile Southern areas, when once 
converted into black belts, tended, and still tend strongly 
ever, tilled only inert Negroes, the majority whom 
are yet perhaps lesss efficient freedom than their forbears 
were 

With this idea basis for his thinking, Phillips went 
state that the Negro was irresponsible, incapable taking care 
himself, and, therefore, needful the white man’s guidance 
and supervision. Writing 1903, opined that the present 
renting cropping the South had not worked out 
well mainly because under “the Negro superintended but 
half-hearted way.” “Furthermore,” added, “the average 
Negro cannot maintain himself independent farmer, because 
his ignorance, indolence, and instability prevent him from manag- 
ing his own labor efficient His solution the 
problem was follows: 
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Laying the question slavery aside which Phillips 
was sometimes too readily willing the presence negroes 
very large numbers the population made some system like that 
the old plantations essential for the peace and prosperity the two 
races. And view the still greater proportion negroes the 
black belts the South today appears that modified form 
the old plantation system the best recourse for agricultural 
progress and racial sympathy the present and the near future. 
will draw the best element the Southern whites back into the 
country, where they will afford the negroes much needed 
will give the negroes renewed association with the best the 
Southern people (always the negroes’ best friends) and enable them 
use their imitative faculties and make further progress acquiring 
the white man’s 


This idea the Negro’s so-called “imitative faculties” also 
characteristic Phillips’ social attitudes. 

Another theme appearing Phillips’ works the implication 
that the Negro, because his race, was naturally submissive and, 
therefore, suited for slavery. his Life and Labor mentioned 
that slavery was common Africa, that the African slaveholders 
conspired with the white sailors introduce their institution 
into America, and that acquiescence the slaves themselves 
made the conspiracy his American Negro Slavery, 
argued that “the natural amenability the blacks had been 
decisive factor their initial enslavement,” and added, “the 
reckoning which their captors and rulers made this was 
the whole well Earlier the same work Phillips 
wrote, “the Negroes furnished inertly obeying minds and 
The same idea appears when Phillips compared Roman 
and American slavery. Placing great stress race, declared 
that, unlike the Roman slaves, the American counter-parts were 
“Negroes, who for the most part were racial qualities sub- 
missive rather than defiant, light-hearted instead gloomy, 
amiable and ingratiating instead sullen, and whose very defects 
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invited paternalism rather than Though willing 
admit that occasionally talented slave would appear, added: 
“In the main the American Negroes ruled not even themselves. 
They were more less contentedly slaves, with grievances from 
time time but not While describing group 
World War American Negro soldiers, Phillips wrote: “The 
Negroes themselves show the same easy-going, amiable, serio- 
comic obedience and the same personal attachments the white 
the change African nature plantation slavery has been 
exaggerated. any rate generation freedom has wrought 
less transformation the bulk the blacks than might casually 

One supposition with which few present-day anthropologists and 
historians will agree the suggestion that the black race nat- 
urally inferior the white. However, such unscientific racialism 
was common among many writers Phillips’ time. such 
attitude present his writings? one place does the his- 
torian specifically say so, but there are times when quietly 
hints that such thing might possible. sense, his opinions 
that the Negro was naturally submissive, suited for slavery, and 
needful the white man’s supervision are suggestive opinion 
that the Negro below the level the Caucasian. More direct 
implications can found. one place mentioned that the 
Southerners feared that the Negroes were likely prove sub- 
versive because their inexperience and “racial 
better example presented article published 1907: 


Negro slave labor tended slothful, because the negroes were 
slaves and also because the slaves were negroes, hab- 
ituated civilized regime. Various devices way appeal, 
reward, other inducement were utilized efforts increase the 
zeal, energy, and initiative the laborers; but achievement the 
planter was always limited the quality the children whom his 
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women chanced bear, the inertia implied slave status, and 
any defect the vigor and finesse the 


Further suggestions that the Negro inherently inferior the 
white man can found Phillips’ references the free persons 
color the ante-bellum South. His general opinion this 
class was that they were “thriftless, inert underlings, content 
they could find jobs which others wanted, and accustomed 
live without seeking steady means The suggestion 
inferiority came when the writer added, “these were slaves 
nature habit, ‘loud laughters the hands fate,’ who had 
been cast loose misguided philanthropy.”* Phillips was willing 
admit that there were some Negroes who proved relatively 
intelligent, but was quick caution that ordinarily these were 
mulattoes far greater 

The preceding discussion gives the reader idea the type 
social attitudes and personal prejudices which can found 
the writings Phillips one reads his works carefully. 
One really has read carefully for the simple reason that these 
subtleties are few and far between. When they occur they 
are usually indirectly and unconsciously expressed. Therefore, 
one may conclude that Phillips, writing the tradition 
von Ranke, did not succeed completely keeping out his own 
preconceived ideas, but that came pretty close doing it. 
These attitudes may summed the following manner: 
first, was inclined pro-Southern his feelings about the 
Civil War; second, felt that the Negro was and still lazy, 
irresponsible, and needful the white man’s constant surveillance; 
third, concluded that the black man was naturally submissive 
and suited for slavery; and finally, vaguely left the impression 
that the Negro was naturally inferior the white man. 

The next question is: did Phillips allow these assumptions 
influence his presentation slavery and the plantation system? 
This point extreme importance because, this answer 
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also the affirmative, then the conclusion must that Phillips 
failed completely carry out the von Ranke tradition. Thus far, 
all that has been shown that Phillips slipped few (very few) 
places and let his Southern self-consciousness and social attitudes 
creep into his writings. But can also shown that these 
ideas colored his over-all presentation, then the story entirely 
different. 

Before considering this question, may helpful recall 
exactly what sort picture Phillips painted the ante-bellum 
His main ideas can summarized follows: Originally 
the Negro was brought America because the shortage 
white labor and because the Indian failed miserably slave. 
When the invention the cotton gin made the large scale pro- 
duction cotton profitable, the importation the Negroes 
increased sharply. Because their barbarism was necessary 
use slavery order keep them check. When the slave trade 
was shut off, the resulting scarcity plantation hands increased 
their price make the system losing venture. Many 
plantation owners began feel that would cheaper use 
free labor. But they were chained the maintenance the 
existing order because (1) they already had too much money 
invested their human property, and they were afraid 
racial friction the great mass Negroes was suddenly 
freed. 

The plantation system was the best means yet devised get 
the best out the Negroes. Some forms should revived 
order pull the Negroes out the gutter into which they 
have natural tendency fall unless the “best” the Southern 
whites keep check them. The main trouble with the planta- 
tion system was that led the one crop system, partly due 
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the limitations imposed crude laborers. This was bad be- 
cause stratified society, restricted those few slaves who were 
capable doing better, discouraged nonplanter whites, hindered 


diversification, and made the South dependent upon the North. 
for slavery: 


The government slaves was for the ninety and nine men, and 
only for the hundredth law. There were injustices, oppression, 
brutality, and heartburning the regime, but where the world 
are these absent? There was also gentleness, kind-hearted friendshi 
and mutual loyalty degree hard for him believe who regar 
the system with theorist’s eye and partisan squint. For him the 
other hand who has known the considerate and cordial, courteous 
and charming men and women, black and white, which that picturesque 
life its best phases produced, impossible agree that its basis 


and its operation were wholly evil, the law and the prophets the 
contrary not 


The slaves were not mistreated only for the reason that they 
would better work and would not try escape. 

Such the general summary Phillips’ impressions slavery 
and the plantation system. Now the question whether 
not this historian, with scientific objectivity his aim, allowed 
his own personal leanings and attitudes influence his over- 
all presentation. One possible way which this could have 
happened was through his selection, use, and organization 
source materials. This was the charge made Professor Hofstadter 
his article Phillips. This writer’s main point, and one 
proved very conclusively, was that Phillips, his sampling 
documents, restricted himself mainly the larger plantations 
which consisted ten per cent all the slaves and one per cent 
all the upper crust the upper 
Hofstadter went onto charge that Phillips also skipped over and 
ruled out the testimonials such critical observers white 
Southern physicians, that was especially hasty his con- 
sideration the record left Frederick Law Olmsted, and 
that his casual treatment the Negroes’ resistance slavery was 
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inadequate. Why did Phillips, who had almost mania for search- 
ing out lost documents, limit his studies? While admitting that 
the availability records for small plantations was important 
limiting factor, Hofstadter’s main explanations were that, 
native Georgia, Phillips had tendency look upon the Old 
South “haze romance,” that his portrayal the Negro 
was characteristically Southern, that his works “represent latter- 
day phase the pro-slavery argument,” and that handled rich 
source materials accordance with principles selection gov- 
erned his personal 

Professor Hofstadter was too abrupt his treatment Phillips. 
definitely proved that the late historian depended chiefly 
large plantation records, but did not give sufficient considera- 
tion number significant factors when explained this 
selectivity and limitation documents primarily terms 
Phillips’ Southernism and personal bias. For one thing, the infre- 
quent, well-concealed, and usually unconscious traces sub- 
jectivity that emerge when one applies magnifying glass Phil- 
lips’ writings are hardly sufficient warrant the generalization 
that his works constitute highly-slanted justification the Old 
South. For another, Hofstadter might well have given more at- 
tention the well-known fact that Phillips was the first scholar 
use plantation records major source information. More 
important, Hofstadter was too quick brushing past his own 
observations that the sources for bigger units are “much better 
and more “readily and that “the materials 
small plantations and slave farms sub-plantation size may 
prove investigation limited that adequate historical 
account them can never The fact is, much the 
dismay Phillips and other scholars who have delved into the 
agricultural history the ante-bellum South, that and large 


the man who ran small farm plantation simply did not keep 
any records. 
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perusal Professor Stephenson’s more recent, more com- 
prehensive, and more balanced study Phillips suggests least 
two other considerations which may well merit the attention 
those who have questioned the reliability the late Southern 
historian. 

First, Stephenson points out that “it would difficult prove 
that Phillips consciously suppressed evidence favorable the 
Negro unfavorable the slaveholder,” and that “seemed 
ever alert for instances abscoundings, revelts, miscegena- 
tion, any other factors that illustrated maltreatment whites 
protests blacks.” Stephenson goes explain that since 
Phillips neither orthodox synthesis nor syste- 
matic presentation every facet slavery, did not assemble 
any one place all the examples grievances that came his 
attention, nor did search all sources for evidences 
short, Phillips did not exhaust the material racial friction 
any more than exhausted all the other aspects slavery. 

Second, Stephenson explains that Phillips’ heavy reliance 
large plantation records was guided primarily his conviction 
that the selection and use documents should guided three 
determinative criteria: rareness, unconsciousness, and faithful il- 
lustration. Hence, according Stephenson, Phillips felt that such 
records plantation journals and overseers’ reports absentee 
owners were particularly reliable because they were prepared 
men who “were totally unaware that their correspondence and 
journals would used historians reconstruct the life 
which they were part, and one does not therefore have evaluate 
their records terms subtle meanings questionable motiva- 
Quite the contrary, Phillips felt that travelogues and 
other writings for the press were less reliable because they em- 
bodied propaganda and because they recorded stran- 
gers likely most impressed the unfamiliar, and unable 
distinguish what was common the regime from what was 
unique some special Nonetheless, Stephenson shows 
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that Phillips considered such records and that 
used them good effect, citing Frederick Law Olmsted two 
dozen times his American Negro Slavery. 

With these considerations, Professor Stephenson went long 
way toward tempering the various reproofs Phillips attributed 
“to some scholars who shared the field and some critics who 
did Nevertheless, Stephenson’s over-all view was that, 
the long run, Phillips was “historian 


Phillips was spokesman for the dominant class the South; 
mellowed intellectual patrician who saw the Negro through the eyes 
kindly master who stressed lack talent rather than lack 
opportunity explanation inferior and who minimized 
the Negro’s quest for freedom and civil rights. His primary in- 
terest was the plantation system which slaves were integral 
part. But the system was organized and some extent dominated 
economic and social aristocracy, and its historian was handi- 
capped viewing the pyramid from its base captain industry 
would writing balanced history the factory 


This evaluation—coming, does, from sympathetic and 
well qualified source—leads the conclusion that Phillips, un- 
consciously least, painted picture slavery and the planta- 
tion system which was too friendly and somewhat unrealistic. 
Thus, appears that the late Southern historian, writing the 
scientific tradition von Ranke, fell short that master’s ideals. 
However, one cannot too critical Phillips this respect 
one considers that von Ranke also fell short his own ideals. 
The fact that history written from purely objective 
and detached point view. Phillips tried and came surprisingly 
close achieving that goal. 
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THE MEMOIRS CHARLES OLMSTEAD 
Part VII 


Early the afternoon the third day the Steamer reached her 
wharf New York and the Confederate prisoners were transferred 
tug taken Governors Island. shall never forget the 
hearty manner which number little street Arabs who had 
gathered the wharf shouted out wish was Dixie,” while 
this transfer was being made. think now 
that was hear the time. 

Arriving the Island the officers were carried barracks inside 
Fort Columbus and the enlisted men Castle Williams. our 
quarters found already domiciled Col Avery the 33rd North 
Carolina, and number other officers who had been captured 
with him New Berne. They were pleasant gentlemen with whom 
affiliated readily, each helping bear the misfortunes the 
other; did not take long the footing old friends. Col 
Loomis the Commandant the Island then, was quite old man, 
too old imagine for field service. was martinet the matter 
discipline but none the Fort Pulaski garrison have the right 
think him other than kindly gentleman carrying out the 
orders that were given him. our officers gave the run the 
Island, within certain limits, between “reveillee” and “retreat,” (this 
last being the sun set parade). between those hours there was 
ample opportunity for exercise and fresh air. retreat had 
barracks and remain there. Each was given small 
soldiers cot and mattrass and were mess the mess rooms 
the garrison, soldiers ration being allowed each officer. This 
ration was ample for sustenance but the preparation the 
garrison cooks left great deal desired. quite probable 
however that would not have been quite fastidious 
the war. After little while some made much more com- 
fortable arrangement with some the soldiers’ wives who were 
acting laundry women for the post. divided into little 
messes, woman looking after each and her the Commissary 
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would issue our rations bulk. She would cook them and spread 
table for adding such things would authorize her 
purchase. course paid for her services though the charge 
was moderate. many the officers this plan was not open 
because lack funds. Our special mess consisted Capt Robert 
Erwin, Captain Larry Guilmartin, Edward Hopkins and myself. 
Curiously enough cannot remember Uncle Matt was with 
not but the probabilities are very strong that was. Mrs Murphy 
the Emerald Isle, wife the Post Tailor, was the lady who took 
charge and sure most longed many times afterward 
for the comfort found under her management. 

The Fort Pulaski prisoners were specially fortunate many mat- 
ters. Commercial between Savannah and New York had 
been intimate for many years and there [were] few among who 
had not some friendly correspondent who was ready respond 
request for help. Andrew Low Savannah, himself then 
prisoner Fort Warren Boston harbor, sent draft Liver- 
pool for £300 for our joint use—and this the rate exchange 
then current netted between $1500.00 and $1600.00. Cousin Miles 
Olmstead, Uncle Seth’s son, came over see one day, did 
several other relatives. however was the only one who 
was permitted speak with brought permit from Wash- 
ington. asked what could for me, and seemed 
that needed nothing more than something occupy mind, 
and also facilities for personal cleanliness. Accordingly asked him 
for copy Davies’ Descriptive Geometry and foot tub, both 
which very kindly furnished me; they added immensely 
comfort. George Betts sent chair, and his mother, Aunt 
Betsey, used send over some home made cakes and crullers every 
now and then. Then found friend indeed Neely, 
Southern gentleman who was living New York. There was 
end his kindness the Fort Pulaski prisoners; his time and his 
money were freely spent provide for our wants and there was 
demand made upon him that did not endeavor meet. Your 
little Sister was named for him, recognition his good- 
ness. came Savannah after the war and nothing pleased him 
more than have the dear little child sent see him. will seen 
that there was really nothing complain our imprisonment 
Governors Island, beyond the simple fact being prisoners. 
think indeed that were finally sent elsewhere because there were 
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many over the city taking special interest that 
excited unfavorable comment among the “truly loyal.” 

Among the various devices adopted for passing the time, was 
the establishment newspaper, “The Dixie Discourser,” devoted, 
its prospectus indicated setting forth “the benefits involuntary 
emigration.” 

Captain Sims was made the Editor Chief and the publication 
the paper simply meant his gathering and arranging the various 
articles contributed one and another and reading them aloud 
some evening the week. wrote lot doggerel rhyme for the 
first number which remember only the following lines: 


“The Dixie Discourser’s the name choose, 
Devoted Art, politics, the news, 

And such other themes may think on, 
From Jeff Davis down old Abe Lincoln.” 


Which goes show that estimate the great Northern war 
President was somewhat different from what has since become. 
little fun was poked everyone the Discourser. one was 
spared but each one took the jest made his expense great part. 
sign “Advancing Civilization” was stated one number 
that “Dr Langren,” Florida surgeon who had joined us,) “has re- 
cently adopted the plan removing his trousers before goes 
bed.” Under the head “Amusements” the public was informed 
that “Lieut. John Lymans had tooth pulled yesterday.” And there 
was grave letter purporting come from Rev Emanuel Heidt, 
Methodist minister Savannah, taking good old Capt Walker 
task for his devotion euchre. Old Capt Stegin the German 
Volunteers was reported having been over-come the whiff 
Trifles all, but they helped keep the spirits and prevent despond- 
ency. addition studying mathematics got hold French 
book some where and worked little ery day translating though 
was rather slow work without dictionary. did some “drawing 
too and played chess and cribbage with Matthew, which games 
generally came out second best. The all absorbing theme con- 
versation was the prospect exchange prisoners between 
North and South. Every little that subject would nursed 
and magnified made rounds, filling all with hope until 
its falsity became apparent, when the whole company was im- 
mediately sunk deepest gloom until new rumor came along. 
little orderly attached the Island Head Quarters used amuse 


very much. was man who had been the army thirty 
years more, spare and angular form, erect though 
had ramrod for spine, neat new pin and steeped army 
manner and tradition. you remember Sergt Bagnet Bleak 
House? Well was just that kind man. used bring 
our letters and papers every morning and never entered the room 
that some one did not greet him with jesting question which 
the old fellow invariably took with great seriousness. one occa- 
sion came the door Sims called out “Well, Orderly, what 
can you tell about exchange this morning?” The little man halted 
saluted precise style, put his hands before his mouth with 
deprecatory cough and replied, “That matter for future con- 
sideration.” was right; had wait many day for any 
definite information that point. Some time the late spring 
early summer another batch prisoners was brought Governors 
Island who had been captured some the earlier operations around 
Richmond—all them North Carolinians belonging Branch’s 


Brigade. The officers were bunked among and the men sent 
Castle Williams. 


speak these because their coming was the occasion 
incident that has always seemed very beautiful demonstration 
what genuine religion means. Father Peter Whelan Catholic 
priest had come down Fort Pulaski volunteer chaplain for 
Captain Guilmartin’s Company, “The Montgomery Guards.” was 
man somewhat past middle age, large frame, simple manner 
and, must said, untidy dress. was his custom take walk 
around the ramparts every morning little before sunrise and 
was generally there the same time saw good deal each 
other and became quite friendly. After had been prisoners for 
some time Father Peter’s one suit clothes became decidedly 
shabby that hurt all see him apparreled. Accordingly 
his measure was taken surreptitiously and sent over Catholic 
friends New York who due time returned elegant new suit 
for him. That night slept the old clothes were hidden away 
and the new ones put their place the side his cot. The old 
man was perfectly delighted with them showing little harmless 
vanity their possession that was really touching. Later the day 
met him with the old suit once more, and this was the explana- 
tion it. had gone Castle Williams, which permitted 
him priest, and had there found one the new arrivals who had 
been captured while swimming river with only his underclothing 
on. The poor fellow was wretched condition and him Father 
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Peter had given the new suit. remonstrated with him for the act 
asking “why not have given the old clothing?” His reply was, “When 
give for Christ’s sake, give the best.” Years afterward with 
number the garrison followed this good old man his grave 
with sense exhultation thought the welcome that awaited 
him from the Master whose spirit had caught and made the rule 
his life. 

One the North Carolina officers became very intimate with, 
Captain George Johnston the 38th Regiment. was 
man about own age and, when the war broke out, was As- 
sistant Professor Greek the University Chapel Hill. was 
quite tall and well shaped, with complexion like girl’s, clear 
red and white, topped suit curly chestnut hair. most at- 
tractive look but secondary the bright intelli- 
gence his mind and the sweetness his nature. His Company 
was recruited the neighborhood the University and fathers and 
mothers brought their sons and confided them his care. the day 
his capture unexpected advance the enemy had penned the 
Company peninsular formed bend river (the Pamunkey, 
think). ordered the men abandon their arms and escape 
swimming, plunging himself lead the way. Reaching the other 
side safety found however that only two three the men 
had been able, dared, follow, and immediately swam back 
share whatever fate was store for “the boys” who had been 
entrusted his individual oversight. have heard the act spoken 
but was the impulse brave and noble soul. 
Johnston was man deep piety, told fact that lived 
through the war was his intention enter the ministry. spoke 
earnestly and often with upon the subject duty man 
make open acknowledgement faith the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Yet was done without forcing decision upon me; was rather 
one would drop seed the ground await the germinating 
power warmth, light and moisture. believe God works upon 
every human heart through the instrumentality other persons and 
were called name those who most influenced become 
Christian should speak dear Mrs Burroughs, George 
ston, and John Hopkins. The first left deep impression upon 
nature tender youth the loveliness her own character and 
the faithfulness her teaching. remember her looks and her words 
this day. The second came when was removed for time, 
were, from the reach the world and could ponder what was 
set before obligatory upon simple duty. The third, 


when the course time had been restored wife and child, 
home and kindred; pointed out that gratitude God should lead 
serve him. 

Johnston had young wife whom never tired talking; 
she had been Miss Johnson and wittily said had “invited her 
take with him.” parted from him Vicksburg when were 
exchanged later the year, will told, and never saw him 
again. the winter 1864 during the hard retreat from Tennes- 
see, letter reached from Mrs Johnston telling his death. The 
hardships campaigning Virginia had broken him down, rapid 
consumption had supervened and the end had come. Before dying 
had asked her write and tell that “died the faith.” 

good for man have enjoyed intimacy with spirit like 
his, have seen the inner workings soul pure, gentle yet 
full virile strength. have never spoken much him you 
dear daughters but his memory has been one the precious 
things hidden away heart. 

Toward the middle the summer rumor reached some 
indefinable way that change was made the disposition 
the prisoners. How these reports start one grape 
vine telegraph” the source which they are generally attributed. 
They are always exaggerated yet often having grain truth 
the bushel chaff. Hope was high with that the long looked for 
exchange was hand; the little orderly beamed with importance 
eagerly questioned him, though never gave information one way 
the other. 

last the truth came out; were moved the prison 
Johnsons Island Sandusky Bay, Lake Erie. was sad ending 
our hopes, but there was nothing done save face the 
situation with such equanimity could muster. went way 
the Erie Railroad comfortable cars, leaving New York about 
noon one day and arriving Sandusky about the same hour 
the next. tug took over Johnsons Island where became 
immediately apparent that conditions were essentially different from 
those that obtained the old quarters New York harbor. Landing 
from the tug were lined before Col Pierson’s office, (the 
Commandant the Island,) and required surrender whatever 
money might our pockets. was explained that this would 
held subject our checks for such supplies might desire 
buy from the sutler, nevertheless the experience was not pleasant 
one. Thinking over since however, have reached the conclusion 
that was precaution which was proper for the Federals take. 
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prisoner should have his power bribe the guards who 
may set over him. What troubled more than this question 
money, was being deprived the sword which had been returned 
Genl Hunter Port Royal. Col Pierson promised that 
should have again should exchange prisoners ever effected, 
but that was the last it, continuous regret. 

were marched once into the which there were 
already something over one thousand Confederate officers most 
whom had been Shiloh, Island 10, and other points along 
the Mississippi River. These all saluted with the cry “Fresh fish, 
Fresh entered the gate, joke there was way take 
except good humoredly. little sketch, “The Story 
have told the details our life Johnsons Island and will now 
only repeat description our surroundings. broad stretch 
water, about three miles across, separated from the main land, 
pretty effectually precluding all chance escape even other 
obstacles could overcome. The stockade, which was formed 
stout logs, was some ten twelve feet high and enclosed several 
acres ground. Around the outside, ran gallery overlooking the 
area upon which sentinels were posted day and night, and the 
corners were small blockhouses containing field pieces howitzers 
pointing inwards. double row two story barrack buildings 
housed the prisoners; framed houses unceiled. The weather boardin 
was unseasoned lumber which had shrunken that wind blew 
freely through the cracks. This was pleasant enough summer time 
but used shudder think what would winter when 
zero weather would come swooping down across Lake Erie from the 
great North land. thankful know that were spared that 
experience. soldier’s ration was issued each prisoner; was 
uncooked and had make our own arrangements for rendering 
palatable. divided into messes and took turns the cook 
pot. cannot recall having served this capacity myself more than 
day two nor can remember how the duty was escaped though 
quite probable that was excused the interests humanity; 
was doubtless, for the mess, case “One such fun enough.” 
Within the barracks were rough sleeping bunks, one above another, 
each was sack straw and blanket. post sutler brought 
his wares inside the stockade every day, and from was possible 
buy, pretty steep prices, sundry additions our personal com- 
fort. had respond roll call reveillee the morning 
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and again the tattoo night but were undisturbed other times. 
One the strictest regulations the place was that which forbade 
prisoners approaching within twenty five thirty feet the outer 
wall; there, what was called “the dead line,” was drawn and whoseover 
crossed did the peril his life for the orders the sentinels 
were shoot him down instantly. 

The aimlessness the life prisoner war one the 
first impressions made the mind the individual who may 
called upon fill that role. What with oneself during the long 
and weary hours the day. first the case seems hopeless but 
soon occupation found unexpected directions, not always 
the character which may have been accustomed but still suf- 
ficing keep the body healthy and the mind from brooding. 

One Colonel whom knew, unlike myself, had developed capacities 
cook that had been entirely latent until this opportunity offered 
for showing what was him. body officers organized com- 
pany conduct laundry business for their companions misfor- 
tune. Some carried the trade tailoring watch repairing and 
almost every one within the limits the stockade dabbled little 
the making rings brooches and other trinkets from soup bones, 
shells, vulcanized rubber &c. 

Then there was the never failing resource the daily papers, 
sold the sutler, from which gathered information the 
progress the war. need scarcely added that there was endless 
discussion not only campaigns that were over and done with 
but likewise plans for the future. all knew exactly how the 
Confederate Armies should handled, were very severe criticisms 
commanders the field, dismissing trifles the difficulties and 
obstacles that they found appalling, and, word, manifesting 
genius for war that, somehow, did not materialize when were 
once more free and with our respective commands. 

the day that news came McClellan’s defeat the seven days 
fight around Richmond were like lot crazy people. For 
several days the newspapers had been withheld from but the facts 
could not kept secret forever and when they did reach 
were wild with excitement. Not man failed see them the end 
the war and the near recognition the independence the Con- 
federacy. But, generally the case, enthusiasm had gotten the 
better judgement—the war was last little longer yet and its 
termination far different from what was hoped for. 

very tragic incident marked the latter part our stay John- 
sons Island. Lieutenant Arkansas Regt whose name have 
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forgotten, quiet inoffensive man, became ill during the night and 
stepped out his quarters. his return the sentinel hailed him 
and without waiting for response shot him dead the doorway 
the room. There was absolutely shadow excuse for the act, 
was deliberate murder. The poor fellow was far away from the 
“dead line” and was plain that was not trying escape for 
was going into the room when the shot was fired and fell with his 
head and shoulders inside. 

was afterwards told that this particular sentinel had sworn 
“kill one d-d rebel” before left the Island but not know 
how true the statement was; came from one the Federal soldiers. 
All the next day the prison was like seething pot—men gathered 
groups talking the sad event with knitted brows and savage 
hearts, and everywhere there was the expression “we had better die 
like men than shot down like dogs.” dangerous feeling was 
the air and was difficult say what the outcome would be. Shortly 
after dark Col Avery North Carolina took aside and said 
“Colonel, the men are going make break for tonight—we cannot 
stop them must lead them.” The proposition appeared wild 
and reckless mind that took breath away. could have 
led only bloody slaughter for with possible 
chance escape for the remainder. were without weapons 
any kind yet were attack thoroughly equipped force that 
could only reached climbing stockade over which not one 
man twenty could have made his way had there been hindrances 
the attempt. But with artillery firing from the blockhouses and 
the gallery around lined with infantry, was the craziest scheme 
ever thought of—indeed there was thought about it, nothing save 
impulse. Even success would have found Island three miles 
from shore one direction and the broad width Lake Erie 
the other while almost hail was the gunboat “Michigan” guarding 
the waters around us. suggested Col Avery that before anything 
was decided upon the ranking officers should get together and confer 
freely the matter. said that such meeting had been called 
the quarters old Colonel Battle Mobile. went there 
together and found some eight ten assembled, all them field 
officers carrying grave and anxious faces. Lieut Col Avery Mem- 
phis was the spokesman for the hot heads; advocated attack 
vigorous language. Almost from the beginning, however, was 
evident that represented only small minority and when Col 
Battle and Col Quarles well considered words set forth the exact 
state affairs and demonstrated the absolute hopelessness the 
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proposed attempt was unanimously decided that ought not 
made and that should once all our power quiet the 
excitement. This was not difficult task first appeared, for 
sober second thought had come most the officers. Col Battle 
wrote letter Staunton the Secretary War, setting forth 
the facts the shooting and asking that investigation made 
and the sentinel punished what charged were substantiated. 
The letter was signed all who were the meeting but 
nothing ever came it; indeed seriously doubt whether Secretary 
Staunton ever saw it. not believe that ever got beyond Col 
Pierson. met Col Quarles during the Tennessee campaign 1864 
when were both under Genl Forrest operating against the town 
Murfreesboro. had long talk together upon the incidents 
just related and told that all his war experience nothing 
had ever alarmed him more than the possibility that wild uprising 
Johnsons Island. had not taken quite seriously for the friends 
who were immediately about while outraged the poor Lieu- 
tenant’s death had not shared the frenzied feeling the Western 
men. But Quarles said the latter were ready make the charge 
the drop hat and would not have hesitated about the higher 
officers had been willing lead. 

quaint character among the Pulaski prisoners was Lieutenant 
Theodore Montfort Oglethorpe Ga. ideal Georgia cracker 
general appearance, thin almost emaciation, hollow the temple, 
flat chested with sandy hair and beard that were always disshevelled, 
did not make much figure soldier. But his heart was true 
and brave, his intellect keen and searching. Full funny stories 
past experiences and thoughtful reflection upon current events, 
all sweetened genial kindliness, was pleasure hear him hold 
forth any subject. was devoted fisherman and more 
humorous picture arises mind than his appearance the days 
when the water gate was opened and the prisoners allowed bathe 
the lake. While others bathed fished and his ‘get up” these 
occasions was unique. old slouch hat his head, shirt and 
soldiers packet covering the upper part the body, the slim legs 
bare and brogans the feet, would gravely wade out his 
middle the water and try conclusions with the fish. one arm 
carried basket bait, (worms dug around the kitchens,) 
and with the other wielded the rod and line purchased from the 
sutler. one ever heard fish being caught even bite” 
rewarding the sportsman’s patience but repeated the performance 
each week with unflagging zeal and seeming enjoyment. Poor Mont- 
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fort his health broke down entirely toward the last and died 
Vicksburg the way home. 

Toward the end September rumors general exchange began 
thicken and take more definite shape. Handbills were freely 
scattered around the prison offering immediate freedom those 
who would take the “Oath Allegiance,” and felt assured from 
this that what had unutterably longed for was close hand. 
Three men from one the border states availed themselves this 
offer and the scorn and contempt that was heaped upon them 
their former comrades, they marched out the gate, must have 
remained bitter memory for them the end their days. last 
the order came for ready move the day following. 
believe each was prepared start five minutes after the order 
was received but had wait with what patience could mustered 
until the appointed hour. bright October sky ushered our last 
morning Johnsons Island—a “red letter” morning among the many 
life. were ferried across the waters Sandusky Bay, 
some eleven hundred more us, and the early afternoon were 
all entrained for Cairo Illinois the junction the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers, from which point were take steamer for Vicks- 
burg where the exchange would consummated. Our train was not 
one proud the way accommodation, made up, was, 
box, platform and cattle cars varying degrees age and dirt 
yet that was trifle men who were leaving military prison for 
home. very much doubt any engineer ever pulled out from 
Sandusky with such load concentrated happiness behind 
did the one that tugged away and our fortunes. 

The journey Cairo was uneventful; reached the town some 
little time after nightfall the following day and once went 
board the old Steamboat “Henry Chouteau” that was provided for 
the passage down the River. For one was thoroughly fatigued 
the long railroad trip, selecting soft plank the deck stretched 
out upon it, closed eyes and knew nothing more until awakened 
the bright sunlight beaming face. What wonderful 
elastic season Youth and how should groan over such hard 
bed now called upon occupy it! were delayed about three 
days Cairo awaiting the arrival some ten thousand Confederates, 
enlisted men, who had been confined Camps Morton and 

The reason for the delay was entirely satisfactory one yet, 
nevertheless, were filled with uneasiness until the actual start was 
made; many plans for exchange had come naught one tech- 
nicality another that were miserably afraid lest this would 


share the same fate the last hour. last, however, the belated 
ones arrived and were embarked, then were fairly off—quite 
fleet river steamers with one Federal iron-clad bringing 
the rear like old hen escorting her brood chickens. was never 
quite able see the necessity her being there all for was very 
certain that none the prisoners would dream breaking away 
while homeward journey. was, though, probably the correct 
thing from military point view that the fleet should guarded. 

The trip down the river was wearisome the speed being regulated 
that the slowest boat. Moreover, progress all was made 
night, the fleet coming anchor dusk and remaining until 
sunrise the morning. ‘Quite number the men from Camps 
Morton and Douglas were wretched physical condition and sev- 
eral them died the trip. was pathetic watch the little burial 
parties who carried these poor fellows ashore for interment each 
morning; the pity always filled with melancholy; die 
but step from home and freedom. 

The Commissary arrangements the Chouteau were rather primi- 
tive—musty hard tack and raw bacon being the ration. cooking 
places were provided those who did not like their bacon that 
shape had take their turns the furnace doors and manage 
best they could there. But this was minor trouble, were bound 
for “Dixie” and that fact made everything else bearable. 

Many the officers who were our Steamer were from the 
States Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas and some them had 
gone into the war homes located just the banks the great 
river which were traveling. One them, Kentuckian, saw 
one day great state excitement the upper deck. His home, 
was told, was immediately the other side point land 
which were approaching. had written letter his family, 
put bottle and stood ready throw shore swept 
his door. another moment were around the point but 
smiling homestead met the view, loving wife awaiting husband’s 
return, little children; nothing save two blackened and ruined 
chimnies where happy home had stood. The grounds were over- 
grown with weeds and absolute desolation reigned over all. The 
poor man gazed one distraught then muttering some words that 
did not catch, fell back faint upon the deck. was sad 
incident but Alas! those days there were many similar ones all 
over the land, and toward the end the war they became familiar 
scarcely excite comment. 

Far happier was the experience another comrade. the boat 
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swung near bold bluff lady was seen mounted spirited 
horse, watching intently but apparently unable discern some 
particular one, the object her search. “Why! It’s Tom’s wife,” 
came from half dozen voices. “Get the wheel house Tom, 
she can see you.” Then when Tom was little siow follow- 
ing the suggestion, was hoisted willing hands and stood 
ont bold relief against the sky. There was the wave handerchief 
recognition and then the little woman dropped her head her 
hands and sobbed for joy. Surely need not ashamed add that 
many other eyes [were] wet with tears. course there was hope 
havi ing speech with “Tom” but she seemed determined keep 
near him long possible she galloped along the bank sight 
the steamer for mile two until further progress was prevented 
some obstacle and then stood waving adieus until lost sight 
her the distance. Tom was beaming, had certainty 
edge for which only hoped yet. 

Memphis the flotilla stopped for coal. That City had recently 
been captured the Federals and blue coated sentinels stood the 
wharf prevent any from stepping ashore and from having 
communication with the citizens. But some the latter were not 
debarred. Immediately behind the line sentinels was throng 
the beautiful women for whom Tennessee noted. They had 
heard were coming and were determined give welcome 
whether the authorities liked not. They brought baskets and 
boxes filled with choice provisions every kind—home made biscuits, 
fried chicken, pies, cakes, apples and other fruits all great pro- 
fusion. But unfortunately there was the line beyond which they 
could not pass and unhappy ones saw these good things almost 
within reach and yet far away banish the hope ever en- 
joy them. The situation was desperate, the ladies were about re- 
tiring despair when one bright-eyed young girl found solution 
the difficulty. She put her basket the ground and then, with 
all the skill practiced base ball pitcher, began hurl the contents 
through the air the expectant crowd the decks the “Chou- 
teau,” right over the heads and bayonets the sentinels they sailed 
and were caught those for whom they were intended. Instantly 
every other woman began the same tactics and for about ten fifteen 
minutes there was the liveliest kind bombardment amid laughter 
cheers and clapping hands and waving handkerchiefs. The 
sentinels looked grimly for while but last the fun the 
scene was found too contagious resisted and they too broke into 
smiles and can recall nothing that ever warmed heart 


more than this unique greeting from Southern women. One needs 
have been prisoner enemy’s country realize what meant 
each us. 

Just how long our journey lasted cannot now remember. seems 
have been about ten days duration and very monotonous 
days they were. Commerce the Mississippi was practically non 
existent the time. Occasionally would meet transport laden 
with troops stores, but not often. For the most part had the 
river ourselves and there was little see save long stretches 
muddy water and interminable forests cotton wood trees. were 
glad enough therefore, when the anchor dropped one evening, 
learn that the next day would see Vicksburg. That historic city 
was then the centre attraction all over the land. had just passed 
through terrific bombardment from Porters Mortar boats but its 
powers defence were still unimpaired and while they remained so, 
access the lower river was sealed the Federals alone. Possession 
Vicksburg also gave the Confederates free communication with 
the Trans-Mississippi Department from which Section large pro- 
portion the supplies for our armies the field was brought. The 
value the City, therefore, was beyond estimation; its fall the 
following year was blow from which the South never fully re- 
covered. will readily understood with what deep interest 
and strong emotion watched its bristling fortifications drew 
near the wharf the following morning. 

The details the exchange seemed very long drawn out 
though they were probably more than was actually necessary— 
little impatience was pardonable under the circumstances. The Fed- 
eral prisoners who were given for had been sent some 
other point and our names were simply checked off against theirs 
prepared lists, rank for rank. were called alphabetically and 
soon the commissioners were satisfied our identity the 
gangway was opened and captivity ended. own name was rather 
low down the list. thought never would reached, but 
last was called, after dark, and with beating heart once more 
set foot Dixie, free man. The first step was not fortunate one, 
blinded the glare fire the bank missed the solid ground 
and went knees red Mississippi mud. Scrambling out 
that met dear old Matt Hopkins patiently waiting for me; 
had come ashore some hours earlier but would not start out explore 
until him. 

The people Vicksburg had made every preparation for our 
reception that the state affairs that time would permit; the ladies, 
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usual being foremost the good work; the sick were tenderly 
cared for, the hungry fed and the ragged clothed. Nearly all 
came under the second head. had been long time since had 
had chance Southern cooking and were ready ample 
justice the bountiful tables that were spread various parts 
the town. The Confederate authorities notified all that 
would some days before could leave the City many formalities 
having complied with first, and necessary arrangements made 
the Quarter Master Department for transportation. Rations were 
issued and made ourselves comfortable possible. Several 
who hailed from Savannah took possession vacant house, hired 
old darky cook for and then sat down for little period 
solid enjoyment. Mr. Wadley the President the Central 
Railroad happened Vicksburg the time and bunked with 
us. was considerably older than any our party, but was jolly 
good companion who laughed heartily our experiences and seemed 
feel young the youngest. The house was bare furniture, 
there were simply the walls and floors and our sleeping arrangemenis 
were made picking out the first unoccupied spot and curling 
it. One Porters Mortar shells had descended the roof 
gone through each floor and burst the cellar thus providing perfect 
ventilation and adding piquancy the situation. were certainly 
very happy without reference surroundings. 

icksburg bore many marks the bombardment the way 
partly shattered houses but learned that the loss life had been 
very small. When the firing was particularly hot the citizens would 
retire caves that had been dug the sides the hills which the 
City built, where they were perfectly safe. saw number these 
caves that had been comfortably fitted with flooring, 
furniture, and, one them, even piano. Some ladies with 
conversed told they had been urged leave the City when 
the attack became imminent but that they had preferred remain 
and take the chances which they [were] very glad have done 
had giv them quite unusual experience. 

due time arrangements for the homeward journey were com- 
pleted and started rather round about route way 
Mobile and Montgomery, Ala. the former place stopped 
for one night the Battle House where young Georgian named 
Butler met us. One the first things said was was 
the Williams’s house Milledgeville last week and saw Mrs. Olm- 
stead. She was looking very well.” This was great relief mind 
for during the whole term imprisonment not line from 
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home had reached and last news your dear mother was 
seven months before when she was very ill. Then came the thought 
the precious little baby daughter whom had left when she 
was three days old—had she been spared me? 

For long time was afraid ask about her, dreading what the 
answer might be; but mustering courage last put the question 
and anxiety was ended. soul felt that God had been very 

me. 

Macon dear old mother met the depot with Eliza 
Hardee and Mr. Dan Baldwin. spent that night with them and 
the next day reached the old homestead Milledgeville and received 
welcome that made amends for all the perils, hardships and anxieties 
through which had passed. But was sad household spite this 
joyous reunion. four brothers-in-law, brother Charlie had died 
the previous spring, has been stated, Gus also passed away, 
succumbing the hardships the field Virginia. Peter was 
wretched health (he died the following winter) and Willie had 
been wounded terribly, almost unto death, the battle Malvern 
Hill. This was the toll taken from one family that dreadful war. 

was the recipient many courtesies Milledgeville but could 
not remain there. After few days went down Savannah 
and reported for duty Genl Mercer who commanded the military 
District Georgia. Steps were taken once reorganize the Regi- 
ment and went into service again with the following Field and 
Staff: Colonel Olmstead, Lieut-Col. Rockwell, Major 
Martin Ford (Vice John Foley resigned), Adjutant Hopkins, 
Quarter Master, Edward Hopkins, Commi Edward Drum- 
mond, Surgeon, Wm. Elliott, and Chaplain Edwd. Axson. 
During the winter Edward Hopkins was sent North Georgia 
where died. His place Quarter Master was filled the appoint- 
ment Fred Hull. 
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THE DIARY DOLLY LUNT BURGE 
Edited James Jr.* 


Part 


life Dolly Sumner Lunt Lewis Burge Parks spanned 

three-quarters the nineteenth century. For more than 
third that time she kept careful record plantation life 
middle Georgia that preserves intimate detail the spirit that 
section the state grew from frontier ante-bellum planta- 
tion country, through years war and reconstruction, new vi- 
tality the 1880’s. Her journal fragile but enduring record. 
Here, for the first time its entirety, transcribed from fading 
manuscript more lasting printed pages. 

Nine miles east Covington the old Madison road stands 
one-story, white frame home, bordered hedges, nestled among 
tall trees, and steeped more history than the rolling hills that 
surround it. The house model ante-bellum beauty, the 
long porch enhanced pillars and the thick walls and beams 
still linked with their original wooden pegs. Although the home 
has been moved across the road from its original site, still rests 
the central part what was once the sprawling goo-acre 
Burge Plantation. 

was here the winter 1850 that the widow Dolly Sumner 
Lunt Lewis came the bride Thomas Burge, the respected 
and beloved scion that estate. And was here, amid the rural 
surroundings middle Georgia, that she spent most the remain- 
ing forty-one years her life—a life filled perhaps more with 
sorrow than with happiness. Before her death 1891 she had 
outlived three husbands, two children, and several stepchildren. 
For twenty-seven her seventy-four years Dolly maintained 
almost unbroken diary her daily actions and events. Through 
the lines her journal passes array outstanding Georgia 
ministers, educators, and prominent settlers. Between the lines are 
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the thoughts and apprehensions woman too lonely too often, 
but one conscientious and determined that her life would not 
vain. Such ingredients character Dolly reflected are the 
virtues from which great nations are molded. 

Dolly Sumner Lunt, the eldest daughter William and Ma- 
tilda Sumner Lunt, was born Bowdoinham, Maine, September 
29, 1817. That she was cousin the famous abolitionist, Charles 
Sumner, seems have had appreciable influence her life. 
Her maternal grandmother, Dolly Vose Sumner, was the daughter 
General Joseph Vose, distinguished Revolutionary soldier 
and one the founders The Society the Cincinnati. Dolly 
was only seven when her mother died. She was raised Grand- 
Sumner, whom the young girl came idolize. She was 
educated the local schools and Kent’s Hill nearby Read- 
field. was while the latter school that she met Dr. Samuel 
Lewis, young physician just starting his practice. The two 
staged whirlwind courtship, and were married Dolly’s home, 
October 1838. Dr. Lewis left his home town Portland and 
moved Bowdoinham, where daughter, Susan Littlefield Lewis, 
was born about 1841. 

The strain childbirth was severe Dolly was felt 
change warmer climate would prove more beneficial her 
health. Dolly had younger sister, Sarah, who was married 
Zebulon, Georgia, physician, Dr. Isaac Comings. Here the Lewises 
moved September, Dr. Comings welcomed his brother- 
in-law medical partner, but patients were slow entrust their 
maladies stranger. April, 1843, second child, Orrington, 
died soon after birth. Financial problems soon forced Dolly 
begin teaching school. While she was engaged this profession, 
her husband moved Madison and established what from the 
outset promised very successful practice. Dolly remained 
behind finish the school year. final preparations were being 
made for the move Madison, Dolly received the sudden news 


Dr. Lewis began diary and Dolly traveled southward. Al- 
though entitled “Diary Dr. Samuel Lewis, 1842,” the journal was 
continued Dolly into 1844. now the Emory University Library. 


that her husband was desperately ill with fever.? She and little 
Susan rushed his rooming house Madison.* They arrived 
barely time see him die September 19, 1843. Before Dolly 
could get over her grief, Susan died, less than six months later. 
the space year the young wife had lost her husband and 
both children. 

Now virtually alone save for the few friends she had made 
her short Georgia stay, Dolly obtained teaching position 
Madison elementary school. Her sister and brother-in-law 
soon joined her. 1846 Dolly journeyed Maine for summer’s 
visit—her first return home since moving south. Upon her arrival 
back Georgia she commenced the diary that became her 
constant companion. She alludes the ensuing courtship with 
tall, thin, and ruddy Thomas Burge, widower, graduate the 
University Virginia, and gentleman the Old South, 
devoted his family and his church, and caring for his slaves 
for his children. Burge, with his hollow cheeks, thin lips, 
and rapidly receding hair line, was model masculinity, but 
was prosperous, devoted father, and extremely affectionate 
Dolly. January 22, 1850, the two were married Madison. 
Dolly packed her few belongings and accompanied her husband 
his comfortable plantation lying between Madison and Cov- 
ington. There she became mistress the house and stepmother 
Burge’s five children: Rebecca, Wiley, Louisiana, Eliza, and 
Thomas. After least one miscarriage Dolly presented her hus- 
band December 11, 1855, with child, Sarah Cornelia, the 
only one Dolly’s children survive infancy. “Little Sadai,” 
Dolly called her, became her mother’s idol. 

Those years the were evidently the happiest 
Dolly’s life. She came love the plantation and share her 
husband’s deep affection for the slaves. The Negroes returned 
that love almost every possible way. They labored hard for 


One source attributes the malady “hard work, anxiety, and warm 
climate,” [Ida Morehouse], Dolly Sumner Lunt, (Chicago, 1913), 
This hasty journey Madison the most important section Dr. 
Lewis’s diary. 
[Morehouse,] Dolly Sumner Lunt, His first wife was Mary Clark 
Newton County. The couple were married 1830. 


the Burges and once, when the master and mistress returned from 
trip north, the slaves unhitched the wagon the gate and pulled 
the porch When young Sadai was christened 
minister, also were eleven Negro children the same 
ceremony. Dolly was then the prime life—dark-haired, 
medium-built, with full lips and large blue eyes that seemed 
reflect both knowledge and courage. The one extant photograph 
her has air self-assurance that seems portray Dolly’s 
complete faith Divine 

the spring 1858 Thomas Burge was hardly able walk 
through his fields. Apparently afflicted with tuberculosis still 
consented trip northward with his wife, yet was scarcely 
able leave his bed throughout the whole journey. December 
that year, soon after their return home, died peacefully 
and was interred the plantation burial plot. The following 
years were trying for Dolly, now entrusted with the management 
the estate. She struggled desperately make profit from the 
cotton; the same time, she watched with apprehension clouds 
sectionalism burst into civil war. the following years prices 
became higher and labor became scarcer. Many her fields 
turned into weed patches. Then, November, 1864, the left 
wing Sherman’s two-pronged march the sea swept through 
the community. Dolly’s plantation was not spared. The white 
picket fence was ripped away, livestock was stolen slaughtered, 
the pantry was pilfered, and only the earnest pleading Dolly 
herself saved some the plantation buildings from the torch. 
was, she spent one night total fear Federal soldiers 
slept the floors the five-room dwelling.’ 

war’s end many the slaves remained the plantation 
hired freedmen. Yet Reconstruction troubles added the 
misery the plantation. top all, Dolly had considerable 
anxiety over the education her young daughter. That, plus 


Dorothy Bolton, ed., Sarah Cornelia Burge, Little Sadai: Journal 
Miss Sadai Burge, 1874 (Atlanta, n.d.), 

The photograph, now deposited with Dolly’s manuscripts Emory 
University, shows her leaning against chair, attired black, and holding 
daguerreotype Thomas Burge from chain held her left hand. 

Interview the editor with Mr. Bolton, Covington, Georgia. 


her own loneliness, played small part her marriage the 
Reverend William Parks. This wedlock companionship— 
Parks had been close family friend for many years—occurred 
September 13, 1866. Besides being Methodist minister, Parks 
was one time Agent for Emory College and one the charter 
members the Board Trustees. was widely loved the 
community, known everyone, Dolly and Sadai included, 
“Uncle Billy.”* Dolly and her daughter moved into the Reverend 
Parks’s large and comfortable home Oxford. Here they lived 
happily until the minister’s death, October 16, 1873. Grief- 
stricken and forced sell the home, Dolly moved back the 
Burge plantation, where she spent the remaining years her 
life. 

Sadai grew and attended Wesleyan College Macon. After 
her graduation she accompanied her mother trip north 
New York and Illinois. 1875 she married the Reverend John 
Davis Gray, Methodist preacher, who lived but twelve years 
after their marriage. his death 1887 Sadai and her five 
children returned the plantation with the silver-haired 
still alert Dolly. Despite the many sadnesses her life, Dolly’s 
last years were apparently twilight bliss. Thoroughiy devoted 
her grandchildren, she also became one the most beloved 
women all Newton and Morgan counties. While friends 
and neighbors were always constant visitors, Dolly’s home was 
also one the chief gathering places for the men Emory. 
For years students and faculty alike beat well-trod path 
her door, beyond which all found warm friendship, sincere hos- 
pitality, and maternal affection peculiar one who had seen 
generations pass from the school into the many facets life. 
Monday night, October 26, 1891, Dolly died consumption. 
One the last wishes the Reverend Parks was that his wife 
rest beside him. this she had agreed. Two days after her death 
she was buried his right the small Oxford cemetery. large 


When asked her mother she objected the marriage, Sadai 
replied no—if she could but continue sleeping with her. Some amiable 
compromise was effected. Bolton, Little Sadai, 11. 


crowd came bid her farewell, for, one newspaper account 
stated, she had made hundreds friends “by her affable manners 
and admirable traits 

That Dolly Burge was keen and comprehensive observer ex- 
plains part the value her diary. She kept faithful account 
weather conditions; she recorded practically every birth, mar- 
riage, and death that part Newton County which she lived. 
She was not averse noting current gossip, nor was she hesitant 
interject her own personal opinion about people and events. 
proud her accomplishments, she wrote down many 
the agricultural methods she learned the plantation. her 
diary may found number practices popular that day— 
such the treating snake-bitten slave with remedies from 
wheat poultice and sweet oil lobelia, turpentine, and hartshorn. 

The one feature paramount throughout the diary the author’s 
religious fervor. Dolly was devout Methodist, continually be- 
seeching compassion and aid from “my Heavenly Father.” Such 
statements “May indeed pray twice where have once,” 
and “Lord Jesus, search and help see myself 
seen Thy all- eye,” are but two illustrations Dolly’s 
continual communication with God. Yet she never seemed 
consider herself worthy what blessings she enjoyed. She times 
possessed serious doubts that her life was qualifying her for salva- 
tion. one entry she stated: “Ah, Hell, way will 
surely paved ‘with broken intentions.” Because her uncer- 
tainty, well her deep piety, Dolly was the most rapt listener 
every church service, camp meeting and “love feast” which 
she attended—and there were few within riding distance that she 
missed. 

Her deep-rooted Methodism and her proximity Emory Col- 
lege brought Dolly into contact with some the most outstanding 
clergymen the nineteenth century. her diary reveals, num- 
bered among her intimate friends and visitors were such respected 
names James Andrew, Lovick Pierce, Longstreet, 
Alexander Means, George Lane, Walter Branham, Lucius 
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and Allen Turner, mention few. Her love 
education and her marriage the Reverend Parks brought Dolly 
into close acquaintance with many Emory’s outstanding pio- 
neers—George Round, Iverson Graves, John Howard, William 
Sasnett, James Thomas, Osborne Smith, George 
Stone, William Harrison, and Atticus Haygood, many 
whom were energetic members the Georgia Methodist Con- 
ference, and ministers well. 

Dolly was devoted wife each her three husbands. 
difficult ascertain whether not she ever loved one more 
than the others. Years after the death her first husband she 
still referred him “my dear Samuel” and “my youthful 
love.” She spoke “the bitter, bitter cup” his passing and 
seemed reconciled life loneliness. When Thomas Burge 
courted her for over two years, she was very reluctant, evidently 
deference Samuel’s memory, remarry. She even postponed 
the wedding once after giving her consent. Yet her union with 
Burge gave her contentment, happiness, and, contrast her 
first marriage, gave her security. “Bless God,” she wrote, “that 
have been the wife such man.” Although Dolly sank back 
into her shell despair after Burge’s death, she derived great 
consolation because her association with him. her was 
unkind how thoughtful me.” Her marriage the 
Reverend Parks was wedlock two lonely people quest 
companionship. Moreover, this devout Methodist parson 
Dolly found equal her own religious devotion. Even while 
married Thomas Burge, she once wrote that the people “had 
Parks preach Pierce exhort, they would know 
all times where they were!” Dolly had serious misgivings about 
marrying late life. Once the move was made, however, she 
never regretted it. “Our tastes are congenial,” she described her 
life with Parks. “Our hopes feelings the same. Truly one 
that can love with all heart.” Although widow the 
last eighteen years her life, the memories her three happy 
unions must have been great consolation Dolly. 


The most famous section her diary deals with the war years. 
Excerpts have already been published two Slavery 
Burge, yet neither saw any alternative the plantation system. 
Dolly’s first mention civil war was feeling she had 
November 1860, when she wrote: “The day Election, which 
may the last presidential Election our United Country will ever 
see.” She displayed genuine joy the Confederate victory 
First Manassas, the first large-scale land engagement the strug- 
gle, but she abhorred the conflict that had split the nation. 
the end 1861 she had had her fill war. that might 
cease that Peace may again ours.” 1862 she wrote: “How 
little did Nation appreciate the blessings Peace;” 
January, 1864, she lamented: “Terrible, terrible indeed war. 
that its ravages may soon stopped.” Eleven months later, 
those ravages, all the fury that was William Tecumseh Sherman, 
descended her plantation. was late the afternoon No- 
vember 19, 1864, that elements the Federal XIV Corps swooped 
down the Burge farm. “Like famished wolves they came,” 
Dolly recorded, “breaking locks with whatever their way.” 
Old Dutch, her favorite carriage horse, was carried off. Fences 
were torn down, outbuildings were damaged, and everything 
portable was confiscated. Some the slaves feigned 
some hid beneath the floors tried run away. Others begged 
their “liberators” allow them stay. Practically all them 
sobbed like children, moving Dolly write: “My poor boys, 
poor boys.” That night, Federal troops camped and 
around the main house, depriving the owners their own food, 
Dolly wrote sadly: “Such day, live the age Methuselah, 
may God spare from ever seeing again!” 

One the saddest entries the diary describes Christmas Day, 
1864. Little Sadai rushed the mantlepiece early that morning 
see what Santa Claus had left her stocking. Finding nothing 
she crept back her room and cried softly from beneath the 


10. Julian Street, Dolly Lunt Burge, War-Time Journal 
(New York, 1918; Macon, Ga. 1927). 
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coverings her blankets. The Negro children who traditionally 
came into the house receive Christmas gifts shuffled slowly 
back their quarters, empty-handed. Dolly buried her head under 
the bed-covers and wept with her daughter. Little wonder the 
news Lee’s surrender Appomattox aroused more response 
from Dolly than “Well, will only hasten the end the war 
satisfied.” She then went blame the hotheads both 
sides (with special reference Georgia’s Robert Toombs) for 
Southern defeat and destitution. Like all others caught the 
Lost Cause, Dolly had serious doubts about the future. But she 
was able survive, and the determination the Dolly Burges 
Reconstruction years, the South was reborn. was not that 
simple folk like her did much positive good; rather, refusing 
give they held the supports devastated land for later 
hands mend. 

the editing this diary have attempted check every 
source that would lend light the identification the hundreds 
persons and incidents mentioned. Census returns, muster rolls, 
autobiographies, newspaper files, and interviews are but few 
the primary sources utilized. Where was able identify neigh- 
bors and acquaintances Dolly, the initials first names have 
been inserted brackets into the text. cases where the indi- 
viduals won fame any respect, footnotes have been incorporated 
inform the reader such accomplishments. footnotes are 
given explain the obvious failure identify some the 
personae dramatis. For many years the diary Dolly Burge 
remained the possession her granddaughter Mrs. Louis 
Bolton, who still lives Burge Plantation. Recently the journal, 
along with other manuscript materials relating the Burge- 
Parks-Gray-Bolton families, was given Mrs. Burge’s descend- 
ants Emory University and now part the Special Col- 
lections the Emory Univ ersity Library. 


Madison Morgan Georgia 

Feb. 6th 1847 
Sabbath evening. Have been thinking for sometime past that 
would every day put down the incidents thereof, thoughts, feelings, 


&c., other words, keep regular journal. find however that 
much inclined neglect these every day matters 
them off trivial concerns. But they not make one’s life? 
what trifles are life composed yet when called render account 
them, will they then trifling unimportant they 
now seem be? 

“There time for trifling here,” says the Poet and 
could feel his sentiments should more watchful that time did 
not run waste. The fragments would indeed gathered that 
nothing lost. 

The commencement this New Year brought feelings 
somewhat differing from those which have preceded it. mistake 
not feelings there has been increased desire for entire 
consecration the service God. The last hour the old 
and the first the new found pleading that this might the 
case with me. The midnight hour was one consecration. And 
that these desires may increased. May indeed, have resolved, 
pray twice where have once. May seek not own but the will 
Heavenly Father. 

The past week has been one unusual spiritual enjoyment. has 
been easy pray. God’s ear was not heavy. did hear, answer 
the petitions which put and sent His blessing upon soul. 
For the week have been alone, Mr. and Mrs. Kolb™ have been 
their plantation, yet was not alone for felt truly that Friend 
was near me, one that sticketh closer than brother! Praise the 
Lord for His Goodness His wonderful works the children men. 

have listened to-day interesting discourse upon the Atone- 
ment Brother Hebbard from Hebrews without shedding 
blood remission.” The first knew, the the Atone- 
2d, its necessity, lastly, its effects. The different divisions 
were not much enlarged upon; owing the inclemency the 
weather only eighteen present. This has been exceedingly cold 
day, one unusual for this climate. Called upon Sister Hebbard, who 
quite unwell, with Mrs. Kolb. Spent hour agreeably glad find 
her much better than when the morning. Hope that she may soon 
recover her usual health. 

This cold inclement night, how thankful night, how should 


11. Nancy and Wilds Kolb were prosperous citizens Madison. Their 
home, “Boxwood,” remained landmark for years. Soon after 1850 they 
moved new estate west Marietta. their farm, June, 1864, was 
fought severe engagement between Generals Joseph Hooker (U.S.A.) and 
John Hood (C.S.A.). See Joseph Johnston, Narrative Military Opera- 
tions (New York, 1874), 339-40. 
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heart warm with gratitude for the blessings which surround me. 
How many widows are exposed its cheerless How many 
are suffering for the necessities life? How many are stretched upon 
beds languishing and pain, and suffering for what enjoy? May 
grateful. Oh, that heart may filled with the praise 
God for His exceeding Goodness me. 

Read interesting sermon from Jay’s discourses upon Despising 
small May feel that nothing coming from His Hand 
small, that all noble like Himself. 
7th Noon. Returned from morning’s school, 
pupils inclined study; consequently, lessons perfect. Still remains 
cold. Received invitation Baldwin’s, party given honour 
his Shall not probably attend. 

Eve. Spent this evening Mr. [S. B.] Cook’s company with 
Revd. Hendee [M. H.] Hebbard, Mr. Mrs. Daugh- 
ter Mr. Mrs. Had interesting conversation with them re- 
specting the personal pronoun “He.” Company does not promote 
one’s growth Grace, one that volatile myself. Retired 
8th Another very cold day the night promises the coldest 
the season. Been through with all school duties pleasantly 
trust profitable pupils. Walked downtown see Mrs. 
who has been quite unwell—a cold windy walk. Reflected attempted 
upon the events the day, the motives which have governed, &c. 
me, how unlike what ought be. Wills Kolb, nephew Mr. 
came down from Marietta last evening attend school. pleasant 
little fellow is, right glad that has come. This was 
our class meeting evening but was quite too unpleasant for 
out thought. Brother Kolb went; three out only. 
gth Much milder to-day. Called upon Mrs. Floyd early this morn- 
her daughter quite unwell. She encouraged out 
Mr. Baldwin’s. Left school three o’clock 
Mrs. [Adam G.] Saffold sent her carriage, went company 
with Porter Saffold and Mr. [I. L.] Graves. Met very 


12. William Jay (1769-1853) was nationally known minister and author. 
His “Short Discourses Read Families” contained Standard 
Works the Rev. William Jay (Baltimore, 1832). 

13. was the home Mr. Baldwin that Dolly’s first husband, Dr. 
Lewis, lived and died during his short stay Madison. Baldwin’s second 
wife, Mary M., was nineteen years his junior. 

14. Dr. and Mrs. Alfred Shaw were one Madison’s most respected 
couples. devout Methodist, Dr. Shaw was close friend such men 
Alexander Means. See Anthony, Life and Times Rev. Anthony 
(Atlanta, 1896), 74. 

15. Mary Floyd was the wife Judge John Floyd Newton County. 
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party, felt solemn little accordance with the gayety the scene. 
Ah, how little can tell the future. Not long since spent 
week with Mrs. Susan, his former wife, there. The last time was 
there she met greeted cordially. How different the scene to- 
night. How prone prove the old adage, “out sight, out mind.” 
Returned home ten. Fifteen minutes pass, feel little like writing 
bed. 

day with its accounts has passed. Duties have 
been performed usual but with not that alacrity which love 
have. feel somewhat the effects last night’s dissipation. 

Went prayer meeting but felt care worn weary. But found 
good wait upon the Lord. soul was refreshed. not only 
had prayer meeting but class. Bro. [John W.] Porter’s heart was 
full love, joy thankfulness. Called upon Sister Hebbard who still 
remains poorly. 
evening. School day duties for the week are over, 
have had pleasant week. shower this evening with thunder 
lightning. Quite warm. People all their gardens. Some seeds 
up, pease, &c. &c. Read but little to-day and that nothing profit. 
Rev. Mr. [Charles Irving [Irvin] visited our school this evening. 
Been reviewing all day. letters this week. Friends must have for- 
gotten me. 
letter from Mrs. [George Happy 
hear from her. Spent the day idly, done something the way 
Valentines. Went down Mrs. Shaw’s called upon Mrs. Floyd 
return. Ah, this has been unprofitable week. May the next 
better spent. Written letter Spanish this evening. 
bright beautiful morning. Everything Nature calls 
loudly for praise the Maker the Universe. "Tis Sabbath 
too, “the day all the week the best Emblem Eternal Rest.” 
Sermon from Matthew 11:2-6. Listened most excellent Rev. 
two suppositions took the one John himself doubted 
and sent two his disciples Christ inquire concerning him. 
spoke the appropriateness the manner which took 
have his doubts dispelled. The reasons for his having those doubts 
the reply Our Saviour. This was dwelt upon some length. 


16. One the original trustees Emory College, George Round 
served superintendent and professor mathematics the school until 
1841. 

17. Lucius Wittich was lay preacher who, while serving presi- 
dent the Emory Board Trustees 1848, agreed assume the duties 
mathematics professor well. 
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The miracles which had wrought was now doing. “Go tell him,” 
said he, “of these things. Refer him baptismal scene, &c.” And 
lastly the inestimable gift the Gospel the poor. Upon this 
dwelt with all the eloquence himself. Twas Godlike, said he, 
with gesture peculiar the expression. 

Afternoon, called upon Mrs. Hebbard, spent hour, returned 
home, found company: Mr. After while Mr. Wittich came 
stopped tea. Had pleasant time with him talking over last 
year’s scenes. was very much afflicted with his throat. Went 
church again night. Some remarks made him upon Adam’s 
fall the two motives that were constantly work the human 
heart, one inclining them good, the other evil our proneness 
even Adam Eve lay the guilt upon another excuse our- 
selves 

Not been day much religious enjoyment. heart, 
heart unlike what ought be, easily satisfied with the 
vanities this world, famishing for the want spiritual food 
and yet content feed upon the husks what needeth. foolish 
chit-chat this evening has more passion mind [than] the 
sermons the day. God forgive follies. 
14th the day celebrated dedicated St. Valentine but 
for the reason not well understood. Many are the love tokens which 
find their way into lady’s boudoir. Many are trembling anxious 
thoughts which possess the minds the fair ones, but enough. This 
has been pleasant day, one well fitted the choices the feathered 
mates. School duties have been performed with ease pleasure. 
Recitations not correct they might have been. Mr. Mrs. 
Kolb have gone the plantation [are] gone for the week. 
Miss Catherine with to-night. May pleasant dreams ours 
lie down rest prepare for repose. May review the 
actions the day give uneasiness may the care protection 
Our Heavenly Parent extended over us. 

Tuesday, 15th class meeting to-night. Quite wet and sloppy. 
Been school all day. Dined Mrs. [Mary F.] Walton’s. Had 
pleasant visit fine dinner. Quite lonesome home. Been reading 
Had company, Mr. the same usual; one 
new story. Staid untill nearly nine. sleepy, bed. 

16th Very wet this morning. Did not rise untill very late was 
late school, &c. &c. has been quite lonely to-day home. This 


18. Neal’s Saturday Gazette (1836-1853) was weekly periodical published 
Philadelphia James Neal and, after his death, his wife. Composed 
humorous short stories, serials and essays, enjoyed wide circulation. 
Frank Mott, History American Magazines (Cambridge, 1938), 36-37. 


keeping house without man don’t like much. me, how unlike 
past times, but, away with these thoughts, gloomy enough. 
Children all rude idle to- day. Heard most interesting piece 
news concerning myself which almost wish was true to- 
would add happiness. Very warm for the season. Little religious 
enjoyment. Oh, why cold hard-hearted? Wish Mr. Mrs. 
Kolb would come home. 

17th The day has again passed seated pen its events 
far concerned. has not been very pleasant yet quite warm. 
Fine growing weather. Vegetables are coming up. Dined Dr. 
Howard’s. Spent very pleasant noon with them. Been 
prayer meeting; good meeting. The spirit God was there. 
Sisters Saffold and Walker both joined prayer. that 
they may answered, that God would hear the prayers that are 
raised Him for reformation. 

18th all day. Staid school until then dismissed for the 
day. Called Mrs. Walton’s Cook’s. While Mrs. C’s heard 
that our folks had returned. Glad it. not feel well usual. 
Eve. not well the close the week look 
over the past see what has been our progress, what have done 
for Him who hath made redeemed what too have left 
undone, what have omitted that have had opportunity do. 
feel that the account not balanced the side which ought 
be. has been week levity little spiritual enjoyment. 
And to-morrow the Sabbath. To-morrow, health and life are 
spared, again participate with the children God the blessings 
privileges His consecrated board. How ought examine 
myself and see that there the right spirit, that eat drink 
not unworthily. May have proper faith, true repentence firm 
resolution better. Received letter from Orrington and Cor- 

zoth Went Love feast this Few there but the presence 
power God were there. Nearly all spoke. Brother Hebbard 
requested all who were resolved seek for holiness heart come 


19. Orrington and Cornelia Lunt were Dolly’s brother and sitser. Orrington 
was prosperous attorney Evanston, Illinois, and one the founders 
Northwestern University. This particular letter, according Mrs. 
Bolton Covington, was plea Dolly come Evanston and share 
his home. 

20. “love feast” was nineteenth-century religious custome whereby 
each church member brought food special service, the climax which 
the congregation consumed the food with the same reverence characterizes 
service. James Hastings, Encyclopaedia Religion and Ethics 
(13 vols., New York, 1908-1927), 166-75 
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forward kneel the front benches while prayer was made for 
the descent the Holy Ghost. have once again pledged myself 
openly seek for purer life. Ah, hell, way will surely 
paved with broken resolutions. sometimes fear that not 
honest, that when pledge myself thus so, not reality 
intend it. God, thou knowest heart. Have mercy upon 
let this last resolution put practice. 

came home was very rainy preaching was had. Have 
spent most the day room. Have tried read, tried pray. 
Oh, that desires could reach the ears the Lord Sabbath, 
that would hear and answer, but Oh, have long disregarded 
his Why should hear me? Why should now listen? 
will, feel certain that will, because has said that 
tender parent always ready listen the calls His children, 
has given many tokens encouragement ask and recieve 
the things for which ask. 

Merciful Parent, give give clean heart, copy, Lord thine. 
Let feel the life-giving tokens Thy Love. let feel from 
this day forth seek more earnestly, honestly humbly for thy 
mercies. what poor worm the dust, that should ask 
such great favors. Ah, too sinful, too unlike those practice 
faith every good work receive the blessings for which they 
glorified God and sang praises Him with holy clean heart. 
z1st Another rainy day. Been school. Wrote letter bro. 
and sister. Read little and idled good deal more. ends the 
day. 
the clouds pour down their contents. Its rain, rain, rain, 
continual rain. Been out school and have been wet through every 
day for some days, but health remains good. Received letter 
from cousin Mary. 
sunshine this morning but raining right merrily 
Mr. Russell here spend the night. Had fine present 
to-day from agent Appletons. striving for 
holiness heart? 
24th rainy. Been out all day. Not usual health. (Done 
but little studying to-day). 
25th Closed another scholastic week very wet unpleasant 
one has been too, still remains so. “But shall living man com- 
plain?” Had pleasant interview with brother Hebbard. Mr. Kolb 
has gone below to-night. 
26th have been very busy all day. Rose early this morning 
commenced work. Took walk five this evening with Miss 
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Richards. Spent hour after tea below. Since then have pronounced 
some “french” and written German exercise. now perform 
some Saturday night ablutions prepare for bed. Weather about the 
same, little more appearance “fairing off.” 

The week has been one me. hope that 
have made some improvement, but slight, hardly perceptible. 
But thank God that have desire better, that not 
altogether without feeling upon the subject soul’s salvation. 
27th somewhat more pleasant this morning. Commended my- 
self the care protection Parent Heaven. Read portion 
His Word and sermon. Went church this morning and 
heard the Rev. preach the ver the chap He- 
brews—“So see that they could not enter because unbelief.” 
first gave review the wanderings and journeyings the 
children Israel, the report the spies concerning the promised 
land, the anger the Lord their unbelief His protecting care, 
their punishment. The proposition was then laid down that Faith 
Unbelief were the two opposing principles the human heart. 
Unbelief had led all the sin the world. made one startling 
assertion, viz, that believes every man was just good holy 
wanted be. Proof: God was willing had done all that 
could for their salvation men sincerely desired hungered 
thirsted for likeness God the promise God was for them. 
But they did not want enter into that rest for required them 
lay aside ery weight sin which easily beset them. 

This “rest” ‘pical ‘of the rest the Christian: obtain it, (1) 
must sincerely believe it, must earnestly strive, making excuses 
for the deceitfulness the heart. (2) Satan had perfect servants, 
why should not Christ have the same? And lastly, its application. 
Again referred the children Israel being brought the 
borders the promised land not permitted enter. mourn- 
ing souls,” said he, “that have laboured for holiness heart will 
brought sight Heaven shut out because have not be- 
lieved.” 

Nine Heard another discourse from the same speaker. 
Words the text: “If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself,” the natural depravity the human heart. Self-denial was 
necessary attain wealth, any eminence intellectual pursuits 
the greater the object, the more self-denial was necessary in- 


21. George Lane (1815-1848) became Emory’s first professor ancient 
languages the age twenty-two. died shortly after his elevation 
bishop the Methodist Church. 
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tellectual predominated over temporal sensual desires the spiritual 
was higher than either, therefore requiring more greater self- 
denial. The Christian’s path was marked out plain self-denying 
one. May the influences the day, which trust have been spiritual, 
carried into the week with me. 

28th delightful morning and pleasant day. Have for the greater 
part the day felt that desires were ascending God for clean 
heart. that God ould hear give the faith which alone 
can claim the blessing. Have put practice to-day, last evening, 
one little piece self-denial. that may deny myself more more 
this world’s pleasures, &c. Heard the death Adams— 
the nation’s 

duties usual, have suffered extremely with 
the headache, consequently have not studied any. Went class to- 
night had good meeting. goodly number out. fine pleasant 
day. 

March 1848. Madison, Geo. This, the first day spring, has 
not been very pleasant, though mild the morning has been 
succeeded cold drizzling rain. Been out usual. company 
this evening—a long foolish chat. Received letter from Bro. and 
Sister They have arrived New England. Well 
headache. 

very mild pleasant day but few out prayer meeting to- 
night. Have been writing Sarah. 

day. 

delightful spring-like day. Mrs. Kolb returned from planta- 
tion about noon. Miss Porter, Wade and Vir- 
ginia Jones called upon this evening. 

This closes another week and what progress have made 
the way heaven? have enjoyed some precious seasons prayer 
have tried live the duties Christian, but oh, lack 
watchfulness. 
Sabbath morning. damp, cold unpleasant morning. Looks 
very much like snow. Went church. Brother Wittich ‘preached 
from the text, stand here all the day idle,” several verses 
the preceding chapter were dwelt upon explanatory remarks. 
They were first, the self-complacent question Peter, the manner 


and cause the question, the whole parable was the reply our 
Saviour. 


22. Controversial ex-President John Quincy Adams died February 23, 1848. 


23. Sarah and Dr. Isaac Comings were Dolly’s sister and brother-in- 
law. 


The question, “Why stand here idle,” was used ac- 
comodated question and put the congregation, the different answers 
considered the application. 

Evening. Bro Wittich preached again from the words, “Fear not, 
Little flock, your Father’s good pleasure give you the King- 
dom.” Explanatory remark: the Centurion’s brother that wished 
make him judge them. The comparative smallness the church, 
its duty “fear not” for all its trials its divers temptations, the 
imbecility unstableness its membership notwithstanding all 
would yet overcome the principle Faith was dwelt upon, upon 
which the church acts, beautifully illustrated the words our 
Saviour. 3d., the reward the was not only the Future 
but even here had the ministrations angels, the approbation 
and smiles God and the good man had that within him which 
might called reward even here. Illustrated his communings 
with his Father Heaven when eye but His could see Ear 
but His hear his petitions. Then the reward Kingdom 
given. closed earnest appeal all seek the reward 
promised. Have not enjoyed much the exercises had not 
such trifling spirit wandering mind. Very pleasant this evening. 
6th pleasant but cool day. Attended daily duties usual. 
Went this evening monthly concert for prayer held the Presby- 
terian Church but few either denomination out. for more feeling 
upon this great momentous subject. 
7th returned from the fair the Ladies Sew- 
ing Society. Assisted selling. lively crowd present and all went 
off right merrily. Not many goods sold there might have been. 
very pleasant evening. Now bed for near the witching hour 
night. 
8th from last night’s dissipation, retiring early. Warm 
pleasant growing weather. 
rainy day. Been out school and prayer meeting this 
evening, but three whites out and the same number blacks. not 
feel that striving mightily for that straight and narrow way 
which alone leads God. me, feel heart love for the 
world and the vanities thereof quite inconsistent with desires and 
intentions for holy life. 
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THE VOYAGE THE DAILY RECORD 


HEN the sailed from Gravesend November 16, 

1732, with Oglethorpe and the Georgia settlers, Thomas 
Christie was included. Eight days before, had been appointed 
Recorder for the colony, office was hold for nearly seven 
years, though scarcely with distinction. 

Savannah, with the passage time, antagonized many 
people. was accused before the Trustees time and again 
such offenses drunkenness, adultery, confusion and dishonesty 
his work, using his office for private gain, and being 
man who for half crown will any 

length was suspended from office, and then removed 
from altogether. Following this returned London seek 
reinstatement the good graces the Trustees, though this 
was never completely successful. did secure appointment 
Naval Officer Savannah, but appears have played 
active part public affairs after 1740. 

William Stephens plaintively remarks upon him the time 
Christie’s return from England, “After many weeks expect- 
ance our Naval Officer Mr. Christie, since his arrival Chas. 
[there is] little Cause look for him here yet while 
from among his Old Friends the Scotch Club, whom was 
observed hang upon, being verv low circumstances. 
fear not much improved since went hence but remains 
the same insignificant poor Man that always was, and scarcely 

Yet Christie that owe the only extant detailed 


member the History Faculty the University Georgia. Mr. 
McPherson received the Doctor Philosophy degree from The Johns Hopkins 
University. 


“Journal the Earl Egmont,” Colonial Records the State 
Georgia, (Atlanta, 1906) IV, 233-34, 235-36, 242-43, 259-60, 364. 


Coulter, ed., Journal William Stephens, 1741-1743 (Athens, Ga., 
1958), 15. 


record the crossing the This account was carefully 
kept after the fashion ship’s log, and indeed Christie may have 
copied the log for his daily entries the vessel’s course, 
and about once week, her position fixed latitude and longi- 
tude. faithfully notes wind and weather conditions, and oc- 
casionally makes entries relative the working the ship and 
its condition. Christie misses not single day making his entries 
from the departure from Gravesend the arrival off Charleston 
January 13. 

Upon his arrival Charleston, and immediately before the 
ship departed for Port Royal, Christie hastily endorsed his log 
letter directed Thomas Tower, friend Oglethorpe and 
one the most important Trustees back London. this 
fortunate circumstance that owe the survival this remarkable 
record. 

There nothing remarkable the course followed the 
ship, which may plotted with fair accuracy from Christie’s 
navigational entries. was the usual one followed sailing 
vessels bound for the southern colonies, which took them along 
the course the Canary, North Equatorial, and Antillies Currents, 
borne the North East Trade Winds. Occasionally there ap- 
pears the technical data which Christie 
records; this may stem from the possibility his having hastily 
copied the data from the ship’s lag, having set down inac- 
curately from memory. 

The account reproduced here corresponds closely possible 
the original manuscript. The only changes which have been 
made are minor ones punctuation and form judged desirable for 
reason clarity. 

This manuscript owned the Thomas Gilcrease Institute 
for American History and Art Tulsa, Oklahoma, and its pub- 
lication made possible through their kind permission. 


The ms. Diary Peter Gordon, now the Library the University 
Georgia, began similar detailed account the crossing, but Gordon 
was prevented illness from continuing his daily record, and his account 
becomes full only after reaches America. 
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with Pleasure Embrace this Opportunity Acquainting 
You the particulars Our Voyage hitherto And shall take all 
Occasions Informe you the Progress Success the Colony 
Every thing Either Curious remarquable relating towards it. 
the other hand shall Esteem peculiar happiness these 
distant Regions favoured wth the Correspondence worthy 
Gentlem. leave you make your own Reflexions the 
Remarks have made Remain with great Esteem 
Sir Your most Obliged 
humble Servt 
Tho: Christie 
PS. Beg the favr you put 
Thanksgivg for Our safe passage 
(in some Churchs Londn.) put 
the Inclosd. the Post Office. 
the good Ship Anne Capt. Thomas Mastr. from Londn. Port 
Royal South Carolina. 
Thursday 
the Novr. 
[No entry under “wind and 
This day sevll. Trustees wth James Oglethorpe Esq. dined 
Gravesd. Came afterwds abord. Were saluted from Ship wth 
guns. Musterd all people. Settled things Relation 
Colony. Petition was presented signed the people aboard. 
Read, giving Trustees thanks for all their favrs. and indefatigable 
pains protesting intire Obedience desiring List their Bene- 
factors order raise pyramid their Memory their Arrival 
Georgia. The Trustees being informd there was Woman 
aboard lately lain wth her Child not Christnd gave 
make Company merry day the Christng. Took their leave 
that Eveng. Mr. Oglethorpe. Broke ground night fell down 
Litle lowr towds hope. The Pilot being Liquor was set ashoar 
anothr Ordered his Room. 
Do. 17. 
E.N.E. Little fair Morn. Weighd. came Sail. 
Mr. Gainsford some advice from Londo. unwillg proceed 
Voye. was set ashoar also Caustons Nephew Natural whom 
Trustees was good promise make some provisns. for suit- 
able his Condition. 
Do. 18. 
N.E. fresh fair. Anchored the 


fathom wth the small Bower. the Morng. Wind S.S.E. Fresh 

Gales Squally. Weighed came Saile. 

Sailed this day over flatts got into Ramsgate Road. Made 
Signl. for Boat wch came off wth the Mates Chest who lived 

Ramsgate. Orderd. sevl. Dozn. fowls Ducks Geese Sheep 

Hogs Quartrs Mutton Quartrs Beef sorts Roots 

wch came aboard. Sevll. Boats came aboard wth Brandy. The people 

took them near Anchors for their use. Sailed through the Downs. 

The Pilot remarkd. the Capt. that the Iron Rails goeing down 

the Steeridge drew the Compass points wrong. Ordrd. them 

pulld. down. 

Novr. 19. 

S.S.E. Moderate Cloudy Morng. Wind W.S.W. fresh 

Gales wth Rain. Ness lights North. Foreland lights 

distant Leagues. Hard Showrs. Rain. 

Ordrd. those that were Able come Prayrs. those that were 

Sick were Ordrd. Water Gruel wth Sugar White Wine it. 

Put back this Night for the Downs. Ordrd. ery Thursday Sun- 

day pork pees. Saturday Stockfish with Butter Every Other 

day Beef and Suit for the people belong. the Colony. 

Novr. 20. 

Wind Light airs wth Rain the afternoon. Anchord. 

fathom. Dover Castle bearing N.W. Eight Wind coming 

North Weighed came sail. Fresh Gales fair. 

Pilot came aboard brot. her Anchor but the wind comeing 

agn. Abot. the Northwd. blowing fresh abt. Eight Eveng. 

All hands aboard assistd. get her anchor wch they did wth 

Expedition Sailed that Night. Sett Lanthorn wth Candle her 

Ratlings Guns befor cod. get the pilot ashoar. 

21. 

Wind moderate. Clear. 

Found herselves this day abreast the Isle Wight. Mr. Oglethorpe 

came Down the hold Visited every Cradle wth the Drs. Gave 

some Wine others Sage Tea others Ordrd. some Chicken Broath. 

Novr. 22. 

Wind E.S.E. Light Airs fair. Percival Point N.W. distant Leagues. 

Orderd. Mr. Mugridge one Our People Assist the Cook. 

Novr. 23. 

Wind S.E. The Start bearing N.W. leagues. 

Mrs. Warren’s Child Christnd. Georgius Marinus. Mr. Oglethorpe 

Godfathr. Quarts Phlip given Every Mess handsome 
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Suppr. The people very much refresht this day were mery. Drank 
Trustees health Success the Colony. 

Novr. 24. 

Quarter the Eveng. Hazey Wheather fresh. Start dist. 318 Miles. 
Candle burnt but Lanthorn Ordrd. Mr. Kilbury 
round Every Bodys Cradle see all the lights put out Eight. 
Mist and Lost Black lurching Bitch belong Mr. Oglethorpe. Sup- 
posed flung Over board some the Sailors. 

Novr. 25. 

Winds E.S.E. Fresh Hazey Wheather. Course Dist. 
degr. West. Lat. Observatn. 44-11 North. M.D. Longt. 
174-9-52 West. 

Ordrd. our Men keep Watch Watch all Night, Watch. 
One Visit Cradles see all things Orderly Quietly Disposed 
have Eye the Dogs fowls that Candle burnt after 
Eight Except for those who are very Sick that Lanthorns. 
Defendd. every Body from Smoaking unless wth Cap the Pipe 
then the Deck. 

Novr. 26. 

Wind Fresh Gales. Cloudy Morng. James Cannon 
Infant departd. this life. Run this day 168 Miles according the logg. 
This day Prayers were read the Cabbin wth Exhortation suitable 
the present undertaking. Strange Bird came Aboard was 
Caught. 

Novr. 

Wind Hazey rain. Run S.W. 134 Miles. 

This Day Orderd. Our people see the Water flower Beer 
Bread given out morng. take accot. the same. 
Novr. 28. 

Wind S.S.E. Cloudy with Rain. Run S.W. Course Miles. 
Divided the People things Every Tything Man Order the 
People undr. him take Turns. One out Each Tything 
assist the Ships people the ‘hole get what wee anted. 
Novr. 29. 

Wind W.S.W. Rain with Light airs. Run this day Miles. 

great many the Fowls died either because they was too close 
together through neglect not giving them Water. 

Novr. 30. 

Wind Litle Wind fair. Run this day Miles. Course 
Dist. So. 44. Latitd. Obvn. 38-1 M.D. 12-11 
Longit. 17-26 
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Observd. that almost all the Water board had been put into Red 

Wine Casks wch. made foul Black gave very disagreable 

Tast. (They not having been Sufficiently Purged) wch. proved 

very disagreable thing and caused great Murmurg. agst. the Capt. 

during the whole voyage. 

Decr. 

Wind S.E. Fresh Cloudy wth Rain. Run this day 112 Miles. 

Potatoes Ordered Amongst the People half pound Butter Once 

Week Each Mess consisting heads. 

Decr. 

Wind E.S.E. Fresh Cloudy. Split the Main Top-Sail. Run this day 

124 Miles. 

Onions Orderd. the People Once Week. 

Decr. 

Squally wth Rain. Run this day accordg. logg. 152 
iles. 

The Parson Herbert Red Prayers preached handsome Sermon 

the great Cabbin this day suitable the present Occasion. 

Decr. 

Wind E.N.E. Moder. fair. Run this day S.W. Course 146 Miles. 

Orderd. Bottle Vinegar given out Every days Every 

Mess. 

Decr. 

Wind S.E. Cloudy Wheathr. Run this day S.W. Course 106 Miles. 

One Our hogs died One the Sheep. 

Decr. 

Wind S.W. W.S.W. Rain Lightg. from the Eastern Board. Run 

this day abt. Miles. Course Dist. So. 52. Lat. Observn. 

27-54 North. M.D. 45-18-23 Longit. 24-51 

Orderd. Every days Bottle Treacle wch. the people made 

use Sage Tea sevl. other ways sweeten their Water 

proved great Service during the whole Voyage preferred 

before Sugar. 

Decr. 

Wind Squally wth. Lightning all round. Run this day 

Course Miles. 

Carrots given Out the people. 

Decr. 

Wind W.S.W. Very hard Gales Squally. Course S.E. Lay undr. 

Reef Main Sail Mizen Eveng. Lowred Our Main yard 

furled M.S. Run Miles. 

Orderd. Mr. Kilbury between Decks every Week Sprikle the 


Side the Ship Cradles wth. Vinegar, wch proved very wholesome 
refreshing. 

Decr. 

Wind W.N.W. Hard Gales, Squally. Run Course 102 Miles. 
Struck the Main Top Gallant Mast. 

Ordd. Dr. Cox between Decks every day Visit every Cradle 
see how all the people did make his Report the same Mr. 
Oglethorpe who then Orderd. whatevr. the Dr. said was proper 
given Out people his own Steward Out his Own Stores. 
Decr. 

Wind Moderate Gales. Run South S.W. Course 
Miles. 

people have been made Violently ill Close Shutting the 
Hatches heat want air this days past. Mr. Oglethorpe 
Ordd. Bottle White Wine each Mess. 

Decr. 11. 

Wind Little Winds fair. Run S.W. Course Miles. 
Ordered Beds time brot. upon Aired till all the 
Beds was aired. Past the Tropick [of Cancer] this morning. 

Decr. 12. 

Wind N.N.W. moderate Cloudy. Run Course Miles. 
Course Dist. So. 100. Latit. Obvn. North. 
96-19-46 Longit. 121-26-48 

young People were Ducked (for not payg. Bottle and 
pound accordg. Custom) wch the Capt. Strenuously Insisted upon. 
One was haled the yard arm but not ducked. their promise 
keep the Cradles all clean Scrape Sweep under them Espe- 
cially for those that were Sick not able themselves they 
were Excused Mr. Oglethorpe compoundd. for all his people, but 
promised the Ships Crew give money when came 
ashoar. 

Decr. 13. 

Two flying fish flew aboard this night. Severall Tropick Birds 
Dolphins were seen. 

Decr. 14. 

Our Beer grew Sower. 

Decr. 15. 

Wind N.N.E. Moderate Gales fair. Run 128 Miles 
Course. Saw sail the N.E. Quartr. Standg. the Westward. 
Wilson the Lawyer Tryed Brot. Gang way for giving Sheeps 


it Se 


head the Dogs. But pardoned Mr. Oglethorpe Dr. Herberts 
Intercession. 

Decr. 16. 

Wind Fair Clear. Run 123 Miles West ourse. 

[No entry under 

Decr. 17. 

Wind Small Squalls wth Clouds Rains. Run 104 Miles 
Course. Saw Sail stand. Southw. 

Prayers wth very good Sermon. Persons was lett Blood being 
very much Indisposed. Mr. Millige bruised his Leg fall. Mr. 
Hughes had sevil. fitts Mr. Gordon was desperately the 
Cholick. 

Decr. 18. 

Wind East. Fair Whethr. Run Miles Course. Course 
Dist. So. 36. Latit. Obn. 20-1 M.D. 62-29-12 Longit. 
67-37. 

Mr. Oglethorpe caught Dolphin being Aprised some Big- 
bellyd. Women the Ship Longing, gave all amongst them withot. 
tasting any himself. 

Decr. 19. 

Wind Moderate fair. Run Miles Course. 

The Ships Crew tarrd. the Ships Sides this day. 

Decr. 20. 

Wind Little fair. Run Miles West Course. 

The Long Boat was hoisted out And Mr. Oglethorpe, Dr. Herbert, 
Cap. Thomas, some Others went Dolphin fishing wth. fishgig 


all round the Ship. But undr. Umbrella, the wheather being very 
hot. 


Decr. 21. 

Wind S.W. Fair Wheather. Run Miles W.N.W. Course. 

Mr. Oglethorpe’s Birth day. Mutton Broath Orderd. also Pint 
Punch each head. The people were very merry Drank the 
Success the Colony the Trustees health. There was Cudgill 
playing this day for pair Shoes. 

Decr. 22. 

Wind Light Airs fair. Run Miles West Course. 
Samll. Clark, Infant, departd. this life. 

Clark’s Child was throwd. over board This day the Ceremony 
decently performd. Dr. Herbert. When was Over the Dr. 
got Quartr. Deck, but before the people were separated, the 
[illegible] offered throw water them wch. Mr. Oglethorpe 
came behind him gave him good kick arse. 
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Decr. 23. 

Wind South Moderte. fair. Run Miles Course. 

[No entry under 

Decr. 24. 

Wind E.N.E. Run Miles West Course. Lightning the 
North Quartr. Calm wth Rain. Course Dist. 30. Lat. 
Obsn. 20-58 M.D. 30-34-4. Longit. 33-42-24 

Great Deal Gulf Weed came the Ship this day. Took some 
save for Curiosity sake. Prayers wth. very good Sermon. 
Decr. 25. 

Wind N.E. Clouds wth. Squalls. Run 138 Miles Carrd away 
Mizon Topmast. Sprung the Topsail Studding Sail Boom. 
This Day There was Prayers wth. Sermon Cabbin suitable 
the day. Mutton, Beef Broath Pudding wth. pint Flip each 
head given the people. Exceedg. Hot wheather. 

Decr. 26. 

Wind NE. fresh Gail fair. Run 146 Miles Course. 
Carrd. away the Main Top Gallant yard the Slings. 

Our Allowance Water Beer Shortned about Pint head. 

Dec. 27. 

Wind Clouds Squally Rain. Run 114 Miles 
Course. 

entry under “remarks” 

Decr. 28. 

Wind Moderat. fair. Run Miles West Course. 

Dry. 

Decr. 29. 

Course Dist. 130. Lat. Obvn. 22-35 [N. M.D. 
126-44-25 Noon Start 56-54 East 3029 Miles. 

Orderd. people perform the Exercise wth. Firelock Bayonet 
upon Deck. Brot. Sevl. Arms Cleaned ’em. Our Suit for Our 
pudding falling Short Ordd. plumbs the Room it. 

Decr. 30. 

Wind East. Fair Clear. Run 130 Miles Course. 

Exercised sevll. the most knowg. Men wth. firelock Bayonet. 
Decr. 31. 

Wd. Fair. Run Miles West Course. 

Ordd. Papers wth. the same Words present used 
his Majesty’s Guards writt out used Men the 


most Expert who were teach the Others. Prayrs. wth. good Ser- 
mon Deck. 

Jany. 

Wind Squally. Run 172 Miles West Course. 
[No entry under “remarks” 


any. 

Wind Run 142 Miles Course. Squally Wheather. 
Course Dist. Lat. Obn. 23-40 M.D. 53-39. Longit. 
163-63-45 Start North 62-5. East 3390 Miles. 

Mr. Oglethorpe came Between Decks himself Visited Severl. people 
that were Sick. 

Jany 3d. 

Wind East. Run 130 Miles Course. fresh Gail. 

Mr. Oglethorpe Orderd. Every Woman Glass Wine Dr. Her- 
bert visitd. people that were Sick. 

Jany. 4th. 

Wind E.S.E. Run 146 Miles N.W. Fresh Gales Cloudy. 
[No entry under 

Jany. 

Wind S.S.E. Run Miles N.W. Course. Fair Cloudy. 
Exercised the people wth. firelock Bayonet. 

Jany. 

Wind Run 120 Miles N.W. Course. Fresh Gales small Rain. 
Broachd. Barrlls. Carrots wch. were rotten for want packing 
Sand, something Else, that they were Obligd. fling 
away. 


Jany. 
Wind N.B.E. Run Miles N.W. Afresh Gaile 
Hazey. 


Prayers wth. very good Sermon this day suitable Our present 
Circumstances. 

Jany. 

Wind Run Miles W.N.W. Course under Reef Main Sail. 
Squally Wheather wth. Rain. 

Some the people falling out altogether, Mr. Oglethorp Ordd. 
friends gave all Our People pint Bumbo Each head 
Drink friends together. 

Jany. 

Wind Fresh Gales Squally. Run this day 
Miles N.W. Course. 


entry under “remarks” 
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Jany. 10. 
Wind N.N.E. Squally Wheathr. Run this day Miles N.W. 
Course. 
Saw abundance Garnets small Birds. Supposd. near Land. 
Jan 

Course. 
Observations taken this days nor Ground fathom. 
Jany. 12. 
Wind W.N.W. Run this day Miles Lay the Night 
Slept Sound. 
Found Ground fathom. 


any. 13. 
Wind N.N.W. Course Run ab. Miles. Moderate fair. 
Found fathom. Found Our Selves very Luckily ovr. agst. 
Charles Town when upon firing Guns pilot came aboard. 
P.S. Beg you will Excuse this 
Scrible being all hurry wth. 
mannr. Conveniency. 
From off the Bar Charles Town 
Takg. pilot wth. the Wind 
for Port Royal. 


GENEALOGICAL QUERIES 


Mrs. Wilcox, St., Elberton, Ga., wants 
names parents William Pleasant Moor who married after 1803 
Mary Elizabeth Salisbury. They were Burke County the 1820 
census; died Alabama. 

Lundie Barlow, 255 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass., wants given 
name and residence Mr. Shepherd, born Georgia, father 
Nancy Shepherd (born 1822 Alabama) who married about 
1839 Allen Weathers Talladega, Ala. 

Mrs. Emma Poston Turpin, 1336 Eastmoreland Ave., Apt. 
Memphis, Tenn., wants information William McGehee, son 
Micajah and Ann Scott McGehee. married Martha Taliaferro. 
Their only surviving son, David Meriwether, married Margaret Els- 
berry. There were two children this marriage, one whom was 
Martha Taliaferro McGehee who married William King Poston. 


Mrs. Frank Basler, 282 Strathmore Circle, East, Memphis, 
wants information her two great-great-grandfathers, Solomon 
Lee, born about 1777 and moved Wilkes County, Ga., 
and Solomon Townsend, born 1776 and died Henry 
County, Ga., 1854. She would like names parents her great 
grandfather, Dickson Bowen, born about 1790 1792 
and moved Wilkes County. 

Mr. Jerry Mulins, 1188 Oakdale Rd., Smyrna, Ga., would like 
information the Winn family Gwinnett County, Ga. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


Heads across the Sea, Album Eighteenth-Century English 
Literary Portraits America. Frances Sharf Fink. (Charlottes- 
ville: Published the Bibliographical Society the University 
Virginia, Distributed the University Virginia Press, 1959. 
Pp. [xvi] unnumbered, 251. Illustrations. $10.00). 


The title this work comes nearly describing it. “Heads” 
adapted from Horace expression “English heads” re- 
ferring portraits. The portraits described this book are almost 
exhaustive list those found about two hundred public 
and private collections the United States. They are several hun- 
dred number and consist oil paintings, drawings, engravings, 
mezzotints, miniatures, and on. Forty-six are beautifully repro- 
duced and are grouped the front the volume. 

Mrs. Fink’s procedure was give short impressionistic sketch 
the person portrayed which she with her own sense wit 
has let the subject described prose writers and poets, generally 
contemporaries the subject, the most delightful wit those 
times. for instance: King George Mrs. Fink says “He gov- 
erned nation whose language couldn’t speak and haunted his 
wife appearing raven!” and she quotes Lord Chesterfield 
saying “An honest, dull, German gentleman lazy and inactive” 
and Queen Caroline, wife George II, Mrs. Fink quotes 
Chesterfield saying “She professed wit, instead concealing 
her death was regretted none but the king.” 

After each subject Mrs. Fink notes the kind portrait, gives 
the name the artist, date, and present location, where this informa- 
tion available. Dr. Samuel Johnson “takes the cake”; required 
fifteen pages him justice. For him there was every kind 
portraiture: oils, encastics, sketches, miniatures, mezzotints, drawings, 
portraits sculpture, etchings, and caricatures. Artistic instincts are 
not necessary for the enjoyment this book; sense humor and 
appreciation Eighteenth-century wit will make this book prize 
possession, often picked for spice and enjoyment. 


Drugs and Pharmacy the Life Georgia, 1733-1959. Robert 
Cumming Wilson. (Athens: University Georgia Press, 1959. Pp. 
$6.00). 


Over many years Dean Wilson has concerned himself with the 
history pharmacy his native state. This interest has borne 
fruit the present work, compilation drug data from the 16th 
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century days when Spaniards sought sassafras Georgia shores 
the century impact the Salk vaccine. Much the material 
the words Dean Wilson’s sources, for cites copiously, 
his main text and his four supplements, from self-dosage pamphlets 
(like John Wesley’s Primitive Physic), newspaper advertising, statutes 
relating public health, and the proceedings professional organiza- 
tions. 

The most intriguing narrative chapter the book that telling 
the two ways which Georgia drug stores have most influenced 
the wider world, through (1) Crawford Long’s “invention” 
ether anesthesia 1842, and John Pemberton’s invention 
Coca-Cola 1886. chance would have it, human link connected 
these two events: the pharmacist from whose Atlanta store Coca-Cola 
was first vended had received his apprenticeship Dr. Long’s Athens 
drug store, and the soda fountain manager who dispensed had been 
the patient when Dr. Long first used ether for operation. 

Drugs and Pharmacy not entirely historical source material and 
narration. Now and then the venerable Dean indulges bit 
autobiography, his description soda fountain 
(pp. 213-15), some fervent editorializing, his pleas that 
more ample research facilities provided for Georgia’s colleges 
pharmacy (pp. 235-36, 253-54). 

James Harvey 
Emory University 


The Confederacy. Edited Albert Kirwan. (Meridian Docu- 
ments American History, George Scheer, General Editor. New 
York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1959. Pp. 320. $4.00 cloth; $1.45 paper). 


This compact and very readable collection documents 
illustrating social life and political affairs the Confederacy. The 
editor, who professor the University Kentucky, had 
space for battles and military campaigns and has wisely omitted them. 
Instead, has presented documents that show what life was like 
farms, cities, and homes. eleven chapters has offered 
first-hand descriptions secession, the organization the Con- 
federate government, the opening the war, the work farms 
and factories, the activities schools, churches, hospitals, 
societies, the efforts keep literature and the theater alive, the 
problems inflation and the failure solve them, the ordeals 
invasion, the attempts secure help recognition Europe, 
the cancer bickering, faultfinding, and disloyalty, and the growing 
despondency that preceded the final collapse. 


: 


Not the least the merits this collection the narrative and 
explanation with which Professor Kirwan ties his documents together. 
More than third his selections come from the Official Records, 
and many the rest will familiar persons who have read widely 
diaries and memoirs the war. But even for those who may 
experts, this will prove useful and interesting collection. 

James RaBuN 
Emory University 


Passports Issued Governors Georgia, 1785 1809. Mary 
Bryan. (Special Publications the National Genealogical Society, 
No. 21. Washington: National Genealogical Society, 1959. Pp. 58. 
$2.75; $1.75 members the Society). 

The First Census Texas, 1829-1836. Marion Day Mullins. 
(Special Publications the National Society, No. 22. 
Washington: Naticnal Genealogical Society, 1959. Pp. 61. $2.75; 
$1.75 members the Society). 


These two recent and excellent publications the National 
Genealogical Society are especial interest Georgians. 

Passports, from the “loose papers” and Executive Department 
Minutes the Georgia Department Archives and History, are 
the permits issued the Governors Georgia for certain persons 
through the Indian Nation for various reasons. They are in- 
dicative important phase the state’s history for many 
them were issued for entire families from Georgia, North and South 
Carolina going settle the newly opened western lands—West 
Florida, and the territories Louisiana and Mississippi. addition 
their historical importance, the Passports are value genealo- 
gists for they give names persons heads families, counties 
origin, number members the families, numbers slaves and 
packhorses, and names friends and neighbors who signed recom- 
mendations. These are names residents certain counties 
Georgia for periods when census records exist. 

These records, presented their original form, are edited Mary 
Givens Bryan, Director the Georgia Department Archives and 
History. The manuscript records the Department end with the 
year 1820 and later publication planned the passports for 
the years 1810 through 1820. Unfortunately there index, 
oversight which makes perusal tedious for those searching for in- 
dividual names. 

Unlike the earlier censuses, The First Census Texas, 1829- 
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1836, except for Austin’s colony, lists entire families, the occupations 
heads families and specific ages the various members. 
does not tell where they were born, information that would have 
been immense value genealogists persons studying migra- 
tions, for most these early residents came from various states 
the Union and from Mexico. The census not one alphabetical 
list but several lists under names the municipalities and districts 
which the citizens were “counted.” 

addition the First Census the publication includes these other 
records: “The Texas Citizenship Lists, 1821-1845,” which gives names 
citizens, years arrival and names sponsor; “Letters Citizen- 
ship the Republic which lists the citizen, his former 
residence, marital status and date arrival; “List Free Males 
Aysh Bayow Distruct June 1826”; “Certificates Entrance 
Into Texas 1835,” with names citizens and sponsors, “Muster 
Roll Ayes Bowe District, Texas, 1835”; and “Record Election 
Held Municipality San Augustine, November 1834.” 

The publication was compiled Marion Day Mullins from 
original records the Texas Archives and courthouses. Here again 
there index, feature which would have made more 
value the historian and genealogist. outline map Texas 
showing the districts the period would also have been helpful. 

Both publications are reprints from the National enealogical Society 

Mitts Hawes 
Georgia Historical Society 


Ancestors and Descendants Cader Atkins Parker, 1810-1886. 
Robert Roddenbery, Jr. (Adel, Ga.: The Patten Publishers, 
1959. Pp. 140. Illustrations, portraits. $7.50). 


Cader Atkins Parker, early and devout Baptist minister, was 
native Cumberland County, North Carolina, and came small 
boy with his parents Georgia 1816. After the War Between 
the States took his family Texas. 

This genealogy Elder Parker, written his great grandson, 
begins with his grandfather, Jacob Parker Virginia, who was 
sergeant the American Revolution. Jacob Parker’s wife was Mary 
Atkins, daughter Ica Atkins Sussex County, Virginia. Elder 
Parker married Louisa Candler, daughter Mark Anthony Candler. 
They had nine children, grandchildren, and 216 great-grand- 
children; vital statistics all them are given the book. The 
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principal families traced are Parker, Atkins, Candler, Pope, Vick, and 
Anthony. 

This not big book but the author has included family pictures 
and letters which make interesting. His professional training 
manifested meritorious book which should inspire other descend- 
ants probe into the past and compile more ancestors Elder 
Cader Atkins Parker. 

Bess STANLEY 
Savannah, Ga. 


The Papers Henry Clay. Volume The Rising Statesman, 1797- 
1814, Edited James Hopkins and Mary Hargreaves. 
(Lexington: University Kentucky Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 1037. 
Frontispiece. $15.00). 


Beginning more than hundred years ago, there have been pub- 
lished, speeches, correspondence, and biographies Henry Clay, 
but has remained until now for the scholarly and definitive publi- 
cation his papers. For seven years the editors this work, assisted 
others, busily searched out all writings and speeches Clay, 
letters him, and documents relating him. Out the great mass 
their findings they have selected about ten thousand documents 
which are published ten volumes, which the one here 
under review the first. 

The editors have omitted such items court records and other 
routine matter; and certain land deeds and formal documents have 
been summarized. Using the most modern and sensible method 
editing these documents regarding capitalization, punctuation, and 
on, the editors have great many footnotes indicated the loca- 
tion every document and given explanation every point, 
place, person needing it. Bound gray-blue cloth and printed 
the beautifully clear Baskerville type, the volumes this work 
will attractive they will interesting and important 
content. 

Beginning with bond for land which Clay bought Nelson 
County, Kentucky, 1797, this volume ends with document relat- 
ing the negotiation the Treaty Ghent 1814. Composing 
the thousand pages between these two documents are the records 
full life Clay was leading—a member the Kentucky legislature, 
United States Senator, member the United States House Repre- 
sentatives and its Speaker, and one the American commissioners 
negotiate treaty end the War 1812. the researcher 
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almost any aspect American history during these years this volume 
and the subsequent ones will indispensable, and the general 
reader there will much interest Clay’s mix-up with the Aaron 
Burr conspiracy his activities one the War Hawks his 
opposition the rechartering the United States Bank his flurries 
with John Randolph many other subjects equal 
interest. This work should grace the library anyone much interested 
American history and able pay the price. 


Generals Gray. Lives the Confederate Commanders. Ezra 
Warner. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xxvii, 420. Portraits. 50). 


you want look word, any one many dictionaries 
the English language can consulted; you want look 
Confederate general there only one Gray. Prob- 
ably Ezra Warner did not spend much time compiling this 
book Samuel Johnson did making his dictionary; but Warner’s 
book destined never out date has Johnson’s dictionary. 


There were 425 general officers the Confederate army—generals, 
lieutenant generals, major generals, and brigadier generals, and every 
one them honored short biography this book and all 
except one are presented here with portrait. Securing these portraits 
was most remarkable performance, and finding the facts which 
went into the biographies was just outstanding, for considerable 
number the generals had never been honored any kind 
sketches, aids with which Warner could have begun ‘his study. 
The biographies here are limited about one page each, with 
the exception General Robert Lee, who compressed into 
slightly more than three pages. The definition just what actions 
were necessary make general had settled Warner, 
and here sets his limits—those regularly appointed, course 
(nominated the Senate and confirmed); those nominated but not 
confirmed the Senate; and those “assigned command” the 


Trans- Mississippi Department. Generals courtesy not make 
the grade. 


William Montague Browne example that class nominated 
President Davis but not confirmed the Senate. And sample 
what Warner tells about general, was born Ireland 
1823 and died Athens, Ga., 1883. Then comes his education, 
his service newspaperman Washington before the war, his war 
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career, and what did afterwards. This the general scheme 
information all the sketches. 

This book one the most valuable and useful that flood 
books launched the approach the Civil War Centennial. 


American Soldier. The Life Laurens. Sara Bertha 
Townsend. (Raleigh, C.: Edwards Broughton Company, 1958. 
Pp. xviii, 266. Frontispiece, illustrations, map, end papers). 


The author this volume had tremendous admiration for her 
subject, and well she might have had; for the less than 
years his life accomplished vastly more than most people who 
lived beyond the three score years and ten Biblical allotment. 
John Laurens was the son Henry Laurens, who was one the 
outstanding leaders the American Revolution. Much this book 
distilled from the letters between father and son, but not all 
these letters have been distilled, for many them are quoted ex- 
tensively. Miss Townsend dipped into many other sources, sufficiently 
produce well-rounded biography, interestingly written. 

Laurens was well educated, but much him was expressed his 
own native ability. was far ahead his day when sought 
have the slaves freed, and also advocating raising Negro regi- 
ments fight the British the Revolution. finally induced the 
Continental Congress recommend the states the raising 
Negro troops with the promise freedom the end the war, 
but the South Carolina legislature quickly rejected the idea. His father 
was first quite opposed, but later agreed with his son. John Laurens 
not only played his part the battlefield, where his only fault 
was too much impetuosity, but also made his contribution vic- 
minister secure larger French aid. Leading his men into ambush 
which the British had set the was killed 1782 
the head his troops. addition his military service South 
Carolina, played conspicuous part the North. Long unhonored 
and unsung—“Does Fame statues his memory book 
will help rescue his memory. 


Proceedings the Second Confederate Congress, Second Session 
Part, December 15, 1864-March 18, 1865. Edited Frank 
Vandiver. (Southern Historical Society Papers, New Series, Number 
XIV; Whole Number LII. Richmond: Virginia Historical Society, 
1959. Pp. xx, 500). 
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With this volume the Southern Historical Society, organized 
1869, went out existence and the proceedings the Confederate 
Congresses came end. Moribund for many years, the Society 
was bolstered Douglas Southall Freeman during his latter years, 
chiefly for publishing the Confederate Congressional proceedings. 
With Freeman’s death, Professor Frank Vandiver The Rice 
Institute took the task editing the proceedings. this volume 
has appreciation Freeman and has included also Foreword. 

The Confederate Congresses never got around publishing their 
proceedings, after the fashion the present-day United States Con- 
gressional Record. The journals the Confederate Congresses (House 
and Senate) were published 1904 United States Government 
documents, seven volumes. The proceedings here published were 
gleaned almost entirely from the Richmond Examiner. 

The last death gasps the Confederacy are recorded these 
proceedings they appear the futile discussions money, im- 
pressment food and feed for the armies, taxation, hospitals, rail- 
roads, Negro troops, the everlasting subject the flag, peace, and 
many other subjects. just well that the editor chose not 
into the almost endless and somewhat futile identification every 
name person place subject—to write long footnotes, which 
few readers would pay much attention to; but would have been 
more than well—almost seems requirement—for index have 
been supplied. would have greatly enhanced the value the volume 
for those people who increasing numbers are delving into the 
history the Confederacy and the Civil War. The volume itself 
beautifully done excellent grade paper and attractive 
and easily-read type face. 


The Royal Governors Georgia, 1754-1775. Abbot. 
(Published for the Institute Early American History and Culture 
Williamsburg. Chapel Hill: The University North Carolina 
Press, 1959. Pp. 191. Map. $5.00). 


Professor Abbot writes wisely and well. does not write for the 
pleasure merely detailing facts and circumstances, but rather 
wants the reader understand the meaning things set forth. 
There was some drama, not much, the royal period Georgia’s 
colonial history; but Georgia, being the last both founding and 
revolting among those British colonies America which seceded from 
the Empire, needed some explanation for her actions. Professor Abbot 
has given it. Georgia would never have revolted, had the Savannah 
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River been fifty miles wide, says, which judgment another way 
saying that South Carolina (and other colonies too) practically 
forced Georgia into the Revolution. And here explains that Georgia 
was 1775 more prosperous than ever before, and therefore, had 
economic reason give the King trouble. But addition being 
forced into the Revolution South Carolina and others, there was 
the fact that two the three royal governors had given the colonials 
such excellent training the art government, that was almost 
invitation over. And herein lies the accolade Professor 
Abbot awards governors Henry Ellis and Sir James Wright. The 
author has praise all for the first governor, John Reynolds. 

When the King instituted royal rule Georgia 1754 (having 
accepted the colony from the Trustees two years before), there was 
little seen but decay and despair; when Georgia joined the 
Revolution she had dev eloped into one the most promising the 
British colonies America. The Georgia which became American 
state was the handiwork Ellis and Wright. 


Life for the Confederacy. Recorded the Pocket Diaries 
Put. Moore. Edited James Silver. Foreword Bell Irvin 
Wiley. (Jackson, Tenn.: McCowat-Mercer Press, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
182. Frontispiece, illustrations. $4.00). 


Here another soldier’s diary brought light the mounting 
interest the Civil War, its beginning nears the century mark. 
Moore belonged Company the Seventeenth Mississippi Regi- 
ment, Confederate Guards. enlisted Holly Springs May, 1861, 
and served continuously, with furlough two, until his death 
the Battle Chickamauga September, 1863. Excepting the battle 
which was killed, served with the Army Northern Virginia, 
participating all its major campaigns—Manassas (both battles), 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg. 
ference known that was the Peninsular campaign which 
McClellan sought take Richmond the early summer 1862. 
The diary for this part his life was lost. 

This diary among the better ones kept Confederate soldiers. 
Moore was adequately educated; was fairly close observer 
the country through which passed; his comments army life, 
men, and events were surprisingly accurate and informative. 
James Silver the University Mississippi has left little any- 
thing desired his editing these diaries, having explained 
255 various and sundry allusions and names the text, 
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besides inserting within brackets the text the full names persons 
whom the diarist mentioned only last name. Also has supplied 
introduction. The original this diary, first published the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, now the Library the Univer- 
sity Mississippi. 


Yankees A’Coming. One Month’s Experience during the Invasion 
Liberty County, Georgia, 1864-1865. Mary Sharpe Jones and 
Mary Jones Mallard. Edited with Prologue Haskell Monroe. 
(Number Twelve Confederate Centennial Studies, edited Wm. 
Stanley Hoole. Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. 102. Frontispiece, illustrations). 


The authors this journal were the wife Charles Colcock 
Jones, Sr., and her daughter Mary, who married Robert Quarterman 
Mallard. The other two children the Jones family were the well- 
known Charles Colcock Jones, Jr., the historian Georgia and Dr. 
Joseph Jones medical fame. There transition the journal 
indicate which part was written the mother and which the 
daughter, but internal evidence generally makes plain which. Certainly 
early January, 1865, the daughter had desist from her writing, 
for the fifth she gave birth baby daughter. The historical 
setting for the journal well done Dr. Monroe’s Prologue—it was 
Sherman’s approach Savannah from the south—and the editing 
complete that almost reaches the stage superfluity. There 
scarcely name place which not explained and source 
information given. 

sad story warfare run riot, indeed was Sherman’s whole 
march through Georgia, where soldiers turned into thieves and 
plunderers. the Jones plantations, they seemed have reached 
the zenith their barbaric instincts. When the successive waves 
plunderers had last swept on, they had left almost nothing, either 
eat, administer otherwise the comforts civilization. 
The bravery these plunderers may readily assessed when 


observed that their only opponents were widow, her daughter, and 
infant. 


The Road Harpers Ferry. Furnas. (New York: William 
Sloane Associates, 1959. Pp. 477. Illustrations. $6.00). 


This unusual book, thought provoking, iconoclastic, scholarly. 
How could author tie together three continents and such diverse 
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items King Dahomey, William Wilberforce, Southern planters, 
the parlors Boston’s Beacon Street, the British Parliament, and 
and forth? course evident that all had with 
slavery and the trade Negroes. And all these items and forces 
properly combined lead John Brown and Harpers Ferry—and 
the Secret Six who aided him with finances. 

Until the experts slavery and the anti-slavery movement United 
States history read this book, they will lacking knowledge 
necessary for fairly complete understanding how became 
possible for John Brown arise. The story will not please those 
who modern days place their chief reliance the Abolition 
propaganda. Also some the latter-day revisionists African history 
will register disagreement with such sensible comments this one 
that subject: “Hunger for the cultural self-respect that the world 
long denied him has understandingly led the Negro wishful notions 
West Africa’s past glories. Some Negro leaders both Africa 
and America working with scanty data have overplayed existin 
hints that long ago certain West African polities arrived wealt 
and maybe culture superior what Europe then knew.” 68) 

This book excellent antidote for great deal what has 
appeared both from Southern and Northern sources, within recent 
times but more particularly the more distant past. Author Furnas 
not new this field; wrote Goodbye Uncle Tom, little 
different key. 


Kate: The Journal Confederate Nurse. Kate Cumming. 
Edited Richard Barksdale Harwell. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xx, 321. Frontispiece, illustrations. $6.00). 


This beautiful book, expertly edited with editor’s introduc- 
tion equal excellence. renamed republication Miss Cum- 
ming’s journal which appeared 1866 under long and cumbersome 
title and unattractive dress. has long been out print, and 
for such valuable work have continued almost unobtainable was 
not fitting for the Civil War Centennial—when many 
Civil War books much less importance have been flooding the 
country. This book has been fortunate both its editor 
publisher. 

the title indicates, the book deals with woman who became 
nurse the Confederate army. Miss Cumming was born Scot- 
land, but when child she came with her family America and 
eventually settled Mobile, Alabama. time when women nurses 


were unheard and unwanted war hospitals, albeit Florence Night- 
ingale had already come along, Miss Cumming wormed her way 
into the Confederate hospital service 1862 and continued the 
end. Her services were hospitals they were moved around 
military exigencies through Mississippi, Tennessee, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama. She describes her account the pathetic stories hospital 
service, the wounded, the dying, ministering their wants, the ac- 
companying difficulties. Written interesting style, this book 
the best account what went inside Confederate hospitals. 
Editor Harwell has added frontispiece photograph Miss 
Cumming well four illustrations regions her hospital 
service and rare handbill hospital rules. 


The Mier Expedition. Walter McCaleb. (San Antonio: The 
Naylor Company, 1959. Pp. 122. Illustrations. $2.00). 


Dr. McCaleb, who more than eighty years young, has written 
series “stories for elementary about famous men and 
places Texas history.” The present volume the latest this 
series and carries forward the same clear style writing, interesting 
less oldsters than youngsters. Much the present story 
told the reconstructed words Bigfoot Wallace, who was 
member the expedition. When Dr. McCaleb was very young and 
Wallace was very old, the boy sat the feet the old veteran 
this and other wars and heard and took notes the reminiscences 
the old man. The heroism the Texans and the barbarisms 
the Mexicans have made this expedition part the folklore 
the Southwest. The “Lottery the Beans,” which sentenced 
shot every man who drew black bean, resulted the slaughter 
one-tenth the Texas prisoners. Other books this series which 
Dr. McCaleb has written with equal charm are Sam Houston, The 
Alamo, Stephen Austin, Bigfoot Wallace, and William Barret 
Travis. 
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Stevens, B., History Georgia: 

Constitution, Bylaws and List Members, 1859, 1871, 1888, 1894, 1910 each 0.25 
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ite Anniversary Meeting, February 12, 1866 0.50 


Proceedings the Dedication Hodgson Hall, the Society, 
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Georgia Historical Society Annals for 1915, 1926 Including Annual 
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0.50 
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